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The Poet's Land of Beauty. 
Whither lies the Land of Beauty? 
Whither lies that golden shore? 
Realm of glory, which beholding, 
Weeps the gazer never more— 
Weeps no more with eager yearning 
Por the day-dawn of its light; 
Weeps not but with heartfelt gladness, 
At the long-sought, blessed sight. 


To that land of sun-bright splendor, 
How the deep poetic heart, 
Wand’reth with an earnest passion 
That can but with life depart— 
Wand’reth in those glorious visions 
That arouse the inmost soul, 
With a rapture never written 
In the duller spirit’s roll. 


Glorious often are its glimpses 

Of that far, unrivalled realm— 
Glimpses whose excess of brightness 

Doth the eye and heart o’erwhelm, 
Till is lost the bright ideal, 

Glowing in the spirit’s dreems— 
Lost amidst the fairer real, 

That upon the vision beams. 


Often? Lo! even now they open! 
Matchless on my eager sight, 

As through rifted clouds of heaven, 
Flashes forth the Northern Light ; 

Or as through the opening portal, 
Bursts the Golden City’s blaze, 

With a dazzling tide of splendor, 
Bearing back the looker’s gaze. 


Lo! those far, majestic mountains, 
Crowned with hoar untrodden snow, 
With their star-bright peaks ascending, 
Crimsoned in the morning’s glow— 
Peaks from soundless depths of agure, 

Looking down o’er crag and fell, 


With a stern and massive grandeur, 
Never Alp, wore half so well. 


Aye! from crag and peak descending 
Proudly to yon belt of blue; 
Whither, with unmingled glory, 
Spreads the sunbright landscape’s view : 
Hill and dale, in fair confusion, 
Like an emerald ocean rolled, 
Brightly rolled, with beauty mingled, 
Tn untullied lawn and wold. 


ry 


3 Then that noble rushing river, 

From far mountain caverns sprung, 

Winding on through sunny valleys, 
Or with forests overhung, 

Onward proudly, brightly flowing— 
Onward, over sands of gold, 

See its crystal floods forever 
In atide of glory rolled— 


Rolled to yonder glowing ocean, 
Whose unbounded billowy breast, 
Rocking, with a giant motion, 
Round unnumbered islands blest— 
Rocking ever, ever thunders, 
Through the rush of silent time, 
With one vast majestic anthem, 
Pealing on the ear sublime. 








0 that realm of matchless splendor ! 
How its glimpses load the heart, 

Th With a wild, delirious gladness, 

Pr That impels the tear to start— 

Tear whose sweet and rich effusion 
Can alone afford relief 

dit To the soul, by blissful visions, 

Almost gladdened into grief. 


Tell me of that Land of Beauty! 
Whither? Whither doth it lie? 
Whither shall the soul that seeks it 
Spread its eager wings and fly? 
O’er what stretch of plain and mountain, 
O’er what outspread ocean wasic, 
Whither to that realm of glory, 
Shall the spirit hie in haste? 


THE HARBINGER. 














ench Correspondence of the Tribune. 
National Assembly.—M. Proudhon’s Theory. 


The Panis, August 3, 1848 


the event of the week is the reply of M. Proudhon 
report of M. Thiers ; it was to have taken place 
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cst pblic ve. but was postponed to Monday. The 

si t . cae was never so much excited ; the fame 

g bn Uthor of the report, the renown of M. Proud- 


hetieae ta is coupled in all men’s minds with 
vate pro oo eg: “ La propriete c'est le vol” — 
aris in ok robbery, were enough to collect all 
actions + be unes of the Assembly. To these at- 
beadinen’ n additional edge was given by a saying of 

8, uttered while 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 














“how the little man has flung himself into my mortar!” 
This was repeated everywhere and increased the gen- 
eral expectation of a piquant scene when the provoked 
Montagnard should apply his unsparing pestle. On 
Sunday and Monday morning billets of admission to 
the Assembly were in great demand ; the Representa- 
tives were for them by scores of people eager 
to hear the reply of Proudhon. When the doors were 
opened on Monday, a crowd presented themselves for 
admission. Soon the tribunes were filled and a multi- 
tude remained without disappointed. 

Within the Assembly all wore an air of expectation. 
The Representatives as well as the mere auditors were 
like children for the first time at the theatre, prepared 
for great things, but not at all clear as to the nature of 
what they were going to see and hear. ‘The session 
opened with a call upon the Government to explain it- 
self with regard to its foreign policy. M. Mauguin, after 
a speech of some length on the general politics of Eu- 
rope, concluded by accusing the Government of dupli- 
city in the affairs of Naples. Gen. Cavaignac forced 
him to explain himself and to name the persons and 
facts to which he-referred. Hedidso. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs denied the whole charge: at the same 
time, in reference to the special relations of France 
with Russia, Germany and Italy,he said that it was im- 
possible to give any explanation, but that the honor of 
the country was well <aken care of, and so ended the 
first lesson, after which the session was suspended for 
a or ten minutes to prepare for the great affair of the 

ay. 

No man could be received with marks of greater in- 
terest that M. Proudhon, as he mounted the tribune, 
bearing a thick manuscript in hishand. Every eye 
was fixed upon him, and not a whisper could be heard 
in the hall. There was nothing in the personal appear- 
ance of the orator to command this unusal silence. 
He is a man rather under middling stature ; his square 
person and quick nervous movements are totally desti- 
tute of grace ; his face has nothing commanding or at- 
tractive. Itis plain, serious, thoughtful and shrewd, 
with no tinge of imagination, of that ideality which 
gives dignity and beauty to the plain features of Lamar- 
tine. He opened his manuscript and commenced read- 
ing. His voice, harsh and monotonous, penetrated 
every part of the chamber without effort. He used no 
gestures and displayed no excitement. His sentences 
followed each other in the even tone with which one 
would read a mathematicial essay. He uttered the most 
startling and sweeping propositions with the coolness 
proper to a remark on the weather, and went on amid 
the iaterruptions and excitement of the Assembly—an 
excitement whose intensity I have not seen equaled 
by that of much noiser scenes, without once changing 
his manner or noticing the exclamations and the horror 
of his colleagues except by some phrase more bold and 
startling still. 

Listening to this insatiable Radical, I was reminded 
of Robespierre. Here was the same logic, the same 
rdentless pursuit of promises to their conclusion, the 
sime persistance against unanimous opposition. Was 
the fideed the Robespierre of a new terror? Were 
these denunciations of the ruling class prophetic? Was 
this the leader of coming war against all institutions 
based on private property? God forbid! But it was 
impossible to hear him and not feel a premonitory 
trembling. As one after another he delivered his par- 
adoxes, putting even the truth into the extremest and 
most repulsive form, there seemed to be some indenfi- 
nite force concealed behind the man and making him 
its organ. It was the force of popular misery, the 
force of famishing despair. In that immovable tone 
of philosophy, that passionless analysis, he was speak- 
ing not only to the Chamber but for the thousands of 
Frenchmen who have not where to lay their heads. 
What he said calmly they say in passion: he reasons 
in his study, they reason amid their own sufferings 
and the sufferings of their wives and children. The 
conclusien is the same in both cases, namely: levies 
on the rich for the benefit of the poor. If the Assem- 
bly will do it, well and good. If not,—and of course 
it will not,—insurrection and barricades. 

But M. Proudhon is not a Robespierre ; he is not 
so great a man though he is a better one. He is a lo- 
gician with the French passion for theatrical effect. 
Robespierre was a man of profound sincerity, Proud- 
hon is a man of unequaled skill in dialectics. Robes- 
pierre wasaman of ideas. Proudhon is a man of 
mental conceptions. Robespierre spoke to convince ; 
Proudhon to startle. But the man of ’48 is of his times 
as the man of ’93 was of his. Robespierre made vio- 
lence the instrument of liberty. Is it the destiny of 
Fraternity to pass through the same companionship and 
through similar stains? I cannot believe it: there 
will be great and trying difficulties, but the passions 
which raged them can hardly be kindled now; beside, 
history does not repeat itself. But if such a crisis 
should come, Proudhon will be written down in its 
chronicles as a participant. He has made himself such 
already. 

Throughout his speech he assumed to speak in be- 
half of Socialism, and perhaps the Express, Boston 
Atlas, and that school of journals will say that he spoke 
in behalf of « Fourierism.” Let me remind any per- 
son so inclined that there are here two divisions of So- 
cialists entirely opposed to each other. These are the 
violent and the pacific Socialists ; M. Proudhon belongs 
the former ; the “ Fourierists” form the prominent por- 
tion of the latter. The one seek to drive society into 
their mode of thinking ; they have for allies the misery 


of the people and the criminal indifference of the mon- | 


eyed classes: the other trust ta the force of truth, and 
believe that reason is a better weapon than the sword. 
The “ Fourierists” have not a more thorough antago- 
nist than M. Proudhon; and the special grounds on 
which he denounces them are their pacific tendencies 
and their constant defence of the right of private prop- 
erty. 

The orator (whose private life is free from those pe- 
culiarities which attach to many distinguished French- 
men) said that his doctrines had been accused of hos- 
tility to the institution of the family. This he denied 
in the most positive manner. No person could have a 


profounder respect for the family than he, and if the | 
accusation were renewed he should regard it asa per- 
” i 


2 . ! > } . 
sonal insult, asdefamation. But he should not defend 
himself by attacking his adversary, for the death of a 
man was not what he desired ; neither should he bring 
> 


Dt: “Ah gad e Thiers was reading his re- | him before the tribunals for they were incompetent 
~ Said he to his friends that sat around him, | to decide such a question 


He would simply say to 
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him: “ You accuse me: well, bring to the tribune | the barricadesin June, for he was only defending the 


your secret life: make your confession and I will! doctrines of the insurrection. 
» and let the public judge between you and 
This hit at Thiers 
was Teceived with laughter by the Assembly. M. 
Thiers himee!! did not seem to perceive the point of the 


make mi 
me, h is the calumniator.” 


joke. 


M. Proudhon maintained that his proposition was 
the logical consequence of the Revolution—it was the 
In 1793, a tax of one-third was le- | 


Revolution itee|f 
vied on property, and in that way the debt of the Re- 
public was paid 


penses of the country had been borne by labor. In 
1848 the question was again 1aised whether proper- 
ty should not be called on to do something for the Re- 
public. 


In 1793, two categories were established—namely, | 
those who had something, and those who had nothing: | 


in 1848, they had proctaimed the extinction of pauper- 
ism and the right to labor, How could the right to la- 
bor be established? His proposition did not solve the 
question, but gave the means of solution. 


to have markets for its products, to make the con- 
sumption equal to the production. Thi equilibrium 
was prevented by the stopping of the circulation: this 
stoppage had many causes, but the principle cause 
was the effort of al! to produce as much as possible— 
not for the purpose of having a greater amount of 


present enjoyment by the consumption of the products | 


of others, but in order to accumulate money, become 
capitalists, and live, without labor, upon the working 
| classes. 


be increased, labor would find a greater demand tor 
its products, and idling and speculating go out of 
fashion. And if the law were such as it ought to 
be, the people would have credit for nothing, and 
finally the use of the soil and of houses for nothing ; 
they would have the means of enjoyment without 
limits. 

These passages, of which I give the spirit rather than 
the words,were received with loud and repeated laugh- 


ter. This was a fact of no account with M. Proud- | 


hon ; his voice wasas unchanged as if he were read- 
ing aloud to himself. 
guaranty of labor was incompatible with the mainten- 


ance of interest on money and the seignorial rights of | 


property. Others might see no snch incompatibility ; 


but whatever they ca!| themselves, whether Associa- | 


tionists, or Girondists, or Montagnards, they were not 
Socialists, and certainly not Republicans. The guar- 
anty of the Right of Labor could not exist with the roy- 
alty of money, with the aristocracy of capital. One or 
two things must then happen—either the 


Republic. 

This assertion was the occasion of an indescribable 
clamor, which last#*for some moments, and in which 
a variety of ssntiments were tningled : 
contempt, all had their representatives in the mass of 
noise, but finally laughter predominated. 


the same tone as before: “ I regret, citizens, that what 


I say here makes you laugh so much, because what I | 
(Ce que je dis ici vous tuera.) | 
A new burst of laughter followed this response, which | 


say will destroy you.” 


no doubt came from the injured vanity of the speaker. 
But was there not in it something more than atrifling 
personal feeling ! 

A part of the speech was devoted to a criticism of 
the arithmetic of M. Thiers’s report, and to a financial 
exposition of the advantages of the proposed tax. It all 
bore, however, on the one idea of the abolition of inter- 
est on capital, andofrentsofevery kind. The tenden- 
cy of interest,it was argued, has been constantly down- 
ward. In the time of the Roman republic it was 100 
per cent; now it had got down so far as to be fixed at 


5 percent. by the law of France: in the course of 


things it would be nothing ; and if they wished to be 


consistent with the Revolution, they would go on as 


fast as possible to make it nothing. 

For what, he repeated,was the end of the Revolution 
of February? 
in consequence of rents and of revenues derived from 
money. That, too, was the final result of Political 
Economy, as the economists themselves had declared ; 
j and in the flood of financial projects before the Assem- 
bly, the same thing was apparent. They were al! only 

a conspiracy against the rate of interest on money. 

This was more than the excited Assembly could bear. 
They burst out in exclamations which made it impos- 
sible for the speaker to proceed. The President, M 
Marrast, by far the best presiding officer I have yet 
seen in the chair, finally restored order, and the speak- 
er went on. 

The old order of society had failed, was bankrupt, 
and could go on no longer: the 24th of February com- 
|menced the settlement of its affairs; that settlement 


resistance to be encountered. 


posed, the establishment of a tax of one-third on rents 


ought not to be attempted at once, but by gradual 


But come it must, that social settlement: the responsi- 
bility of opposition to it would rest with capitalists, and 
the consequences would fall upon them. “If they re- 
fuse,’’said the speaker, “ we shall go on with the set- 
tlement without therm, and in spite of them.” In say- 


| 
| 
and those who cried out against him,—this seemed to 
include the entire chamber—with the bourgoise ; these 
were the only two classesin France. What were the 
means, and what would be the consequences of the 1ax 
which had proposed ? There were only two sorts 
of taxes possible ; one, the tax on income of property ; | 
} th other, the tax on labor. He had p1 yposed the for 
mer, and the reportof the Commitice called it spolia- 
tion But if the tax on preperty was 5] tion, what 
| was the tax onlabor? It was assassinat 
All this was developed at length by M. Proudon 
}amid the most violent inte rruptions. ‘The Assemb); 
seemed like an enraged crowd bent on th Ippression 
| of M., Proudhon, and yet resolved to hear himout. A 


tsorts of cries were addressed to him; among « 
questions he was asked why he ha t been behind 


Since that time there has been no | 
tax upon incomes, and thus property had been exempt | 
from any share of the public burdens ; the whole ex- | 


In order | 
that labor should be well organized, it was necessary | 





By making property support the State, this! 
| tendency would be checked, the consumption would | 


In his view, he continued, the | 





anger, surprise, | 


The harsh | 
accents of the speaker replied to this burst of hilarity in 


Was it not a sign ot the future, also? | 


The abolition of interest on money,and | 


would be longer or shorter according to the amount of 
Jts end would be the} 
abolition of property ; and the measures he had pro-| 
and debts, wasintended as a transition towards it. It} 


means, such as should meet the wishes of capitalists.— | 


ing this he identified himself with the laboring classes, | 


He stood the disorder 
with a look of content, as much as to say that he had 
done what he expected. Many members left the 
Chambers as if they could not bear any more. Order 
was partially restored, and the orator continued reading 
from his manuscript ; but the rest of his speech was a 
series of interruptions. He was aboutto stop once or 
twice, but the Assembly would have him go through ; 
there was an evident determination,that he should have 
no reason tosay that the rightsof free discussion had 
been violated in his person, or that he had been made'a 
martyr. Several members arose to go out, but M. 
Goodchaux suggested that, before the adjournment a 
vote of censure should be passed on the views of M. 
Proudhon, and they took their seats again. 

The doctrines which followed were, if anything more 
offensive than those which went before. The right of 
labor was the abolition of property ; and as for con- 
tracts founded on property, they were virtually done 
away, and were good only at the pleasure of the debt- 
ors. The authority of the Assembly was based on 
force ; universal suffrage was without foundation in 
reason, and full of contradictions ; there was not afe- 
presentative there who did not think universal suffrage 
had made a great mistake in choosing his colleagues. 
Let them make haste to finish the Constitution, but not 
say much about factious men. Who were factious? 
They were really so who, making an abuse of the 
force on which their authority was based, denied the 
rights of others. They talked about the situation ot 
Labor and the restoration of confidence. It was im- 
possible that Confidence should be restored—the secur- 
ity of capital was desiroyed by the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary. ‘That revolution asserted the right to labor and 
the plan of the Constitution proclaimed it. If they 
should now erase it they would leave a blank in which 
the people might inscribe the right of insurrection. The 
ideas he proclaimed had been manifested by symbols 
more than twenty years, and, according to the laws of 
the human mind, must be realized: those ideas were 
the Abolition of Property and the right to Labor.— 
Whatever the Assembly might do, capital could not 
escape its fate ; Socialism had its eyes uponit. “The 
Jews will not return; I forbid it.” So saying, M 
Proudhon left the tribune, after having occupied it 
above three hours 

‘The agitation of the Assembly through the latter 
part of his speech, exceeded, though it differed from, 
any previous tumult that I had witnessed there. M 
Senard, the Minister of the Interior, fell into one of 
those displays which he is subject to. He seemed to 
have lost his self-control,and the contrast between his 
manner and the self-possession of Proudhon was l|udi- 
crous. He spoke in terms of high indignation of the 
speech they had just heard, and said that the govern- 


Republic | ment which had not expected that the tribune would 
would abolish Property, or Property would abolish the 
| forms, such an outrage against France, such an incite- 
! ment of all bad passions to revolt, without thinking 


be afflicted by such an apology for crime in all its 


whether Socialistn had its eyes upon it or not, occu- 
pied solely with the desire to assuage the sufferings of 
the people, had charged him to present a bilitor a new 
grant of funds—the three millions voted for the aid of 
workmen out of employment being exhausted. The 
bill was received and ordered to be printed, and refer- 
red to the Finance Committee, and then came up the 
question of censure upon the speech of citizen Proud- 
hon. 

The only mode in which such a censure could be 
expressed was by a vote to pass to the order of the 
day without any farther consideration of his proposi- 
tion, and by recording in the journal that such a vote 
was adopted on account of the nature of his speech. 
Motives to do this were presented couched in a variety 
of forms. Among other propositions, the President 
read one forbidding the insertion of his speech in the 
Moniteur, and enacting that all the papers which 
should publish it should be prosgcuted. ‘This was lost. 
The vote was finally taken on a motion to pass to the 
order of the day, for the reason that the proposition of 
citizen Proudhon was an odious attack on the princi- 
ples of public morals, a violation of the right of prop- 
erty which was the basis of social order, an appeal to 
the worst passions and a calumny upon the Revolution 
of February. Six hundred and ninety-three represen- 
tatives voted, and six hundred and ninety-one voted in 
favor of the motion. Of the two who voted against 
it the party censured no doubt made one, so that M. 
Proudhon has only one adherent in the Assembly. 
Even the Montagne is opposed to him. But what 
cares he for that? He published his ideas in his paper, 
and the Government suppressed it. He has now given 
them a publicity a thousand fold greater, in spite of the 
Government. Every paper in France has published 
them and the whole country has discussed them and 
been agitated by them. How many adherents he has 
is to him a matter of little consequence. He believes 
that he speaks the truth ; he takes pride in the most 
extreme and paradoxical! forms of expression. I can- 
not think that he designs to incite the people to revolt ; 
he only desires to startle the bourgeoisie to frighten 
them into measures which he thinks inevitable. Like 
a well-known Bostonian who has run through all pha- 
ses of radicalism, and indeed almost all schools of 
thought, he is a dialectician,a pursuer of single ideas. 
Started on the track of a notion he follows it to the 
world’s end, as if the part of truth in it were the sole 
truth in the universe. It isonly the dangerous circum- 
stances of France that render him dangerous. In or- 


' dinary times, and even now were the Government and 


the country in the path of true progress, such a speech 
as that of which I have thus given you the substance, 
could not have made the day of its delivery the most 


history of the country 

To avoid any confusion in the minds of my readers, 
let me say that M. Proudhon is net a Communist, and, 
when he speaks of the abolition of property, does not 


mean its equal division among the members of 

community He is not a believer, either, in i 
of an equal division of the product of labor, s iat he 
cannot justly be called a Communist in any sense. He 
means by the abolition of property nothing but the ab- 
olition of interest and rents. ‘“ Let each man have as 
he has,” he says; “we will not er how he got it 
enough thatitis in his hands. L m spend it, eon- 
sume it—for that creates a demand for the products of 
tbor. Let him keep it, if he will for future consump- 


n; but lethim not make it a meaas of getting out ol 
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the the wherewithal without either 
P ag any lg ote ae hing of this cap- 
ital. There is no truth nor m one man’s living 
in luxury by the sweat of others, and all the while 
keeping undiminished or even inereasing his capital. 
He has a right to live in luxury no doubt; and the 
more he spends the better, but it must be his own mo- 
pey and not the earnings of others.” t7 ; 
Andt M. Proudhon speaks of Socialism, he is 
not a Socialist, and does not claim to be one except in 
some vague and indirect sense. His system, as stated 
in one of hemost recent publications, expressly omits 
Association as an element means of social improve- 
ment. He proposes to accomplish everything by means 
of Political Economy carried to its ultimate consequen- 
ces. One great result of Economy, according to him, 
ig the abolition of interest and rent, This will free la- 
bor from its burdens, stimulate production t> an im- 
mense degree, and thus bring about a state of univer- 
sa] abundance, cheapness and enjoyment: this is the 
negative side of his theory. The positive side is the 
organization of credit by means of the Bank of Ex- 
change, which will render the actual current product of 
industry the standard of circulation, instead of specie, 
and thus carry the world forward another great stride. 
‘As for the benefits of Association, or the natural laws 
of Association, they are things with which he does not 
concern himeelf. Like a true theorist, he revolves 
within the ellipse of No Interest and the Bank of Ex- 
change. Socialism he looks at simply as a phenome- 
non to be considered in the mortar of his dialectics.— 
He believes that he sees in it a tendency toward No 
Interest ; in the guaranty of the Right to Labor he 
discovers a hostility to the Right of Property ; here he 
bas another argument in favor of the speedy, inevitable 
advent of No Interest—for, as he says, the Right to 
Labor is inevitable. This Socialism will then serve 
his purpose ; it can be made an instrument for his hate 
of the bourgeoisie. He takesit to pieces, and, ming- 
ling the fragments with the naked skeleton of his Po- 
litieal Economy, he holds it up before them with the 
smouldering torch of insurrection gleaming through its 
interstices. It is not necessary to repeat how much 
they are alarmed. 
» Against thisuse of the doctrines of Socialism their 
adherents unanimously protest. They protest because 
they are the friends of Peace and Order, and abhor 
everything that appeals to the rage of the masses.— 
They protest also because they do not admit any such 
antagonism between the Right to Labor and the Right 
to Property, as M. Proudhon seeks to establish, and 
because they fear that one consequence of his speech 
may be the rejection of that right from the Constitu- 


tion. C. A.D. 


>. ‘ 
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Lendon Correspondence. 


Lonpon, July 30th, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger: 

Dear Frienps :—With my last communication I 
sent you some copies of ‘‘ The Codperative League ,”— 
and J now send with this, a copy of another valuable 
periodical which is just started in this city, and to be 
be devoted like the former to “Social Reform.” Its 
utle is “ The Spirit of the Age,” and it is, I think, to 
be issued weekly. I found the publishing office of this 
paper a few days ago while walking up Fleet Street,sit- 
uated like your own in the very midst of the noise and 
bustle of civilized commerce. I introduced myself at 
once to the Editor as an Associationist from the United 
States, and-met with a very hearty reception. He in- 
formed me they had commenced their paper under very 
favorable auspices ; that there was quite a respectable 
number of thinking men connected with the move- 
ment here who were determined to spare no pains to 
bring the question of “ the organization of industry” 
fairly before the British public. He remarked that 
nearly all the persons who had been actively engaged 
in Robert Owen’s attempts at Communal Life were 
as devoted as ever, and even more so to the faith in 
the possibility of realizing a true Society on Earth and 
to confirm what he said in this respect; I may mention 
here that I met a few days betore, a very intelligent 
gentleman who is at present resident Physician with 
the Marquis of Aylesbury, and enjoys a high reputation 
for talent and skill in his profession, who informed me 
that he was formerly engaged with Owen in one of his 
early experiments and although he there lost his entire 
fortune, he still felt the great question of Social Reform 
more pressing than ever on his conscience and heart, so 
much so, that he had determined in a few weeks to 
relinquish his present valuable situation, and to devote 
himself for the future, body and soul, to the cause of 
Association! This gentleman as well as the conduc- 
tors of the “ Spirit of the Age,” are, I suppose, still 
believers in Owen’s social system, if system it can be 
called ; yet fiom the conversation held with them I 
am satisfied they are disposed to listen to all plans, and 
to learn from all schools. ‘They expressed much sym- 
pathy and interest in our movement in the United 
States, and though for one, I differ entirely from their 
plans of realizing the New Life, yet believing them to 
be earnestly seeking the same end with ourselves,I could 
not but give them the warm grasp of fellowship and 
bid them God speed in their work. The moral soil of 
this nation is very hard, and overgrown with the weeds 
of ages;—not one instrument, but many, are needed 
to ptepare the ground for the seed that is yet to bring 
forth “an hundred fold.” Let it be our business, 
amongst other things,to watch the progress of this pre- 
paratory work. “They that have ears to hear, let 
them hear.” To this end I have been exceedingly gra- 

tified with what I have both seen and heard of the 
progress of coéperative establishments in the very 
heart of this great civilized Kingdom. 
ly to the results of the two “Associations for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes,” 
for particulars of which I refer you to the Fourth An- 
nual Report sent with this ; you will see that this mat- 
ter of comfortable dwellings for the poor at cheap 
rents is no longer a problematical question, but a “fixed 
fact.” I visited the “Buildings” in “ Old Pancras 
Roads,” (as itis called, though it is not far from the 
most populous districts of the city,) and was quite sur- 
Here is an elegant brick build- 


I refer especial- 


of this city, 


prised at whatl saw 





ing 200 feet long ith wings extendi from 
80 feet, four s in height. a fine open square 
in front, and good yards inrear. In all there are 110 


sets of rooms of various sizes, some with two, and 
some with three apartments. “Each setof rooms is fur- 
nished with boiler, range, oven, and x, cupboard 
and also a ecullery attached, containinga sink, cistern, 
water closet and dust shaft;” and the rent varies accord- 
ing to size and number of rooms, and the height from 
the ground, at from 3s. to 7s. per week, mostly 4s. ! 
The Directors report “ that they have not'had as yet a 
single default in payment of rent, and general satisfac- 
tion is expressed by the , tenants with the extra com- 
forts and accommodation afforded them.” And well 
they may, for a greater contrast between their clean, 
well ventilated apartments, and the miserable garrets 
and cellars most London work people put up with at 
exorbitant rates is seldom found. Iwas informed by 
the Secretary of the Association, that so great is the 
demand for rooms, that the Society have determined 
upon erecting two more buildings, (one for families, 
and one for single men,)as soon as the plans can be de- 
termined on. As an investment for capital, nothing 
| can be surer, for, although this Company very benevo- 
| lently bind themselves not to divide over 5 per cent.,itis 
self evident the rents will pay a much higher interest on 
the investment than ordinary dwelling houses. I have 
also visited a similar building for single men, lately 
erected by another Society, in the old district of St. 
| Giles, and which is very promising both in an econom- 
icaland moral point of view. In conversation with 
the Secretary of “ The Metropolitan Society,” he in- 
formed me that the Directors are now considering sev- 
eral plans which have been proposed as improvements 
in their first building—and one of them, he said, pro- 
posed to erect a covered gallery all round the exterior 
of the building, within the square, so that the apart- 
ments can be reached from without and thus dispensing 
with interior stairways, and making each set of rooms 
| as separate and independent as an ordinary private 
dwelling house. This, he said, he thought a great im- 
provement ; and also that plans for a common kitchen 
land eating room might hereafter be adopted with ben- 
iefit; I was vole to ask him if he had ever met 


| with a stray voldme of “ The New Industrial World,” 
by one Charles Fourier, but hesitated upon his remark- 
ing that matters looked worse and worse in France, 
and tt was all owing to the crazy Fourerites and other 
social schemers! Verily, verily, the right hand shall 
not know what the left hand doeth. 
The Public Baths and Wash Houses are another in- 
| teresting sign of codperative life. For one penny, a 
| poor man or woman can be made as clean, and come 
| out as refreshed “as 60 gallons of fresh water, soap and 
a clean towel can make them,” and the interest that is 
felt in this'matter is testified too by the number of “eight 
hundred bathers daily, in the warm season.” But the 
Public Wash andDrying Houses interested me the most. 
Here are “ 60 Washing Tubs, ‘with boilers attached, 
besides the necessary drying, ironing, and mangling 
apparatus,” and here all day long do the poor women 
come(and men too) and “ for one penny per hour,” use 
water and soap, and for “ two pence more the drying 
closet for four hours,” and thus make clean their gar- 
ments of toil; and the result is told as follows: In 
1847, 19,651 washers, and 707,436 pieces washed are 
| recorded ! The Directors in their last reportsay : “The 
financial results of the year are every way satisfactory, 
/ and when the building is completed to its full dimensions 
| it cannot fail to be self-supporting,” The pecuniary in- 
terest which the public have taken in these matters is 
| seen in this statement: “that already £29,700 have 
| been subscribed to the Funds for Dwellings,’ and 
” £8,609 to the Baths and Wash Houses!” And be- 
sides this, are numerous Benefit, Health Insurance,and 
other Guarantee Societies sprung up, and bearing fruit 
| every day, all proving conclusively, without a shadow 
of doubt, that the real Life in our day, here as well as 
in every other part of the civilized world, tends toSocial 
Coéperative effort. The age of mere individualism is 











fast passing away, and every where men are begin- 
ning to feel that they are intended literally to 
become “ members one of another.” And now, if this 
be true, if all these various coéperative movements are 
the legitimate effects of the Life of our day, why need 
we trouble ourselves with the darkness, the black fogs 
ot error, thick and abiding though theyseem? The 
Phalansterian knows that coop and good only contains 
Life, and that Evil is but the shadow which is conti- 
nually shortening and vanishing as the true Life ascends 
the horizon! He has learned that in this Universe of 
God, there is no standigg still or going back, and that 
the worst evils are but the antecedent of an equivalent 
good—the depth of the fall chall but indicate the future 
He has no disposition, therefore, for merely 
lamenting and protesting against existing wrongs. His 
business is to seek out the newest manifestation of rea! 
life in a community, which “ having found,” as Capt. 
Cuttle would say, “ he makes note,” and goes on his 
way rejoicing. With this spirit it seems to me a Re- 
former can travel through England, covered as it isall 
over with plague spots of sin, and apparently buried 
amid corruption, and yet not despair or complain.— 
He can endure the stolid, unyielding character he 
shall meet in the Railway or the Coach, he can bear 
with patience the frivolous talk of fashionable life, and 
| the dull pomposity of Lords and Commons, and even 

keep awake through an entire evangelical discourse on 

the value and uses of Humility in a Royal Chapel ; for 

he knows that even from these seemingly dead bones 

and lifeless blocks the new life that is descending out of 

Heaven in this second Advent time of the Lord, can 

create aye, is creating Temples worthy of his presence. 
| Of this, if time and your patience will permit, I hope to 


elevation. 
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the Lord Bishops who you will see in 
with this are set down as “ graciously pleased to be- 
come Patrons of the ‘ Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Laboring Classes !” With unabated 
hope, I remain your friend, TUF. 
An American PuaLansTeRian, 


P. S.—I want to say a word to all your readers who 
may have occasion to visit London. Mr. John Chap- 
man, the well known publisher, No. 142 Strand, has 
opened a room in his Establishment, to be devoted 
principally to the sale of American Publications; and 
he intends to make it the Head Quarters for all Ame- 
ricans, while in the city, who may wish to visit the 
room. A book will constantly be open for the recep- 
tion of the names and places of abode of all who 
come here from the United States ; a thing very much 
needed heretofore. I may also add, that Mr. Chap- 
man can accommodate a limited number of gentlemen 
and ladies to board in his family, where I can bear 
witness, from experience, they will find a very agreea- 
ble temporary home. 





| Te 
Labor and Capital. 


The Vermont Chronicle quotes our paragraph on 
“The Anarchy of Labor,’ as evinced in the late Fac- 
tory Riots in and about Pittsburgh, including the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 


“ When the time shall come that each laborer shall be 
secured a definite though necessarily small interest in the 
profits of the business he works at, these troubles will 
vanish. If, now, the cotton spinners of Pittsburgh were 
paid the lowest market value of their work: then the 
proprietor a fair interest on his capital, the market value 
of his skill, superintendence, &c., and thirdly, the balance 
were divided as profits, among owner, diréctors, and all 
hands, we should hear no more of such collisions. The 
hours of labor would be harmoniously agreed on without 
bothering Legislatures. Until some such adjustment is 
effected, we shall have sueh industrial emeutes as that go- 
ing on in Pittsburgh.” 

On this the Chronicle queries as follows : 


“ But suppose there is no profit? nfs Poe that month 
after month, the proprietor gets only Aalf a fair interest 
on his capital, half the market value of his skill, &c., 
would there be no complaint on the part of the laborer to 
find his receipts reduced to Aalf the market value of his 
work? Would he hold on—could he hold on in the hope 
of better times? If you go on the principle of market 
values, how shall those values be determined in regard to 
skill, risk, capital, &&c., otherwise than by trying whatcan 
be done with them, just as the laborer tries what can be 
done with his ability.” 


Our cotemporary labors under three disadvantages : 
First, he has not read what has been written on the 
subject he discusses: Secondly, he has not considered 
our remarks which he comments on ; Thirdly, he does 
not fairly comprehend his own language. Wages is 
one thing ; Profit quite another ; yet he jumbles them 
recklessly together. We had very distinctly intimated 
that, First, the absolute Cost of producing the fabrics 
contemplated ; Secondly the Profits should be fairly 
divided. The Wages of producers is a part of tke 
Cost, not of the Profits. 

Let us take a Chair Factory as the basis of illustra- 
tion: First, the proprietor or capitalist supplies the 
Capital necessary for the most economical prosecution 
of the business, holding the property therein as his se- 
curity. He selects the requisite number of persons of di- 
verse capacities who mutually agree with him and each 
other to prosecute the business on joint account,and up- 
on certain defined conditions. From the capital thus 
supplied, the needful materials, fixtures, implements, 
&c., would be purchased, the buildings erected or 
rented, and the workmen of all grades paid until re- 
turns should be realized. The Labor would be paid as 
now, according to its fair market value. So much 
would be cost ; and the next claim upon the proceeds 
would be that of Capital to its fair annual interest. 
All that remained after this would be profit, and would 
be fairly divided among the parties interested pro rata, 
as follows: Suppose the clear profit to be $2,000 for 
any single year: The capitalist, whose investment was 
$10,000,annual interest thereon $700,would diaw a di- 
vidend on the latter sum, and if at the same time mana- 
ger or chief business man, allowed $1,000 per annum 
for his services in that capacity, (which is paid to him 
along with the other laborers,) would be entitled to di- 
vidend in that capacity also. The foreman, if paid $12 
per week, would be entitled to a dividend on $624; 
the common workmen, earning $6 to $10 per week, 
would draw on their $300 to $500 per annum, re- 
spectively ; and even the apprentices, doing task-work 
and paid therefor, would have a claim to dividend, 
which would be small in amount but most important 
in its effect in stimulating industry, quickening obser- 
vation and inducing habits of carefulness and saving. 
Suppose the total earnings of Capital, Skill and Labor 
for the year were $10,000, the proprietor and mana- 
ger’s share of the protit (beyond his interest and com- 
pensation) would be $340 ; the foreman’s $125 ; the 
workmen’s $60 to $100, and soon. The advantages 
secured by this arrangement would be: 

1. More permanence and steadinese in employ- 
ment ; 

2. A sense of mutual interest and dependence in all 
hands, and an earnest endeavor by all to avoid waste 
and increase production ; 

3. A more republican relationship between Cap- 
ital and Labor, Employer and Employed, and the de- 
votion of all the talents of each to the mutual good of 
all. 

Such is the substance of the Labor Reform which 
has already been effected in several instances in France, 
to the advantage and satisfaction of all concerned. 
We have some approximations to it in this country, of 
which the Whaleship is the most noticeable. There 
will gradually be more and more, as the public become 
convinced by observation and experience that the in- 
ierest, not of one party merely, but of all, will be sub- 
served by it. But the change cannot be made general 
in a day ; it must must be gradua) at best, and there 
may be cases in which it cannot be made at all. We 
do not urge its adoption in cases where al] parties are 
satisfied at present, and move on in tolerable harmony. 
But in the case of the Pittsburgh Factories the ruling 
system of monarchy has resulted in anarchy, of which 
the fruits are public loss and private distress, threaten- 
ing to be long continued. We urge, therefore, that an 
attempt be made in Pittsburgh to reconstitute the rela- 
tion of Employer and Employed on an improved ba- 
sis. ‘The oldsystem being there an undeniable failure, 


it is high time that a better were sought out and | produce that from which the merchant makes 


adopted.— Tribune 


the report I send. 
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To some weeds that are growing on the eaves of iy, 


opposite my window. 
BY 58. B. LLOYD. 
How often in the sultry noon day hours 
When scorching rays hed tinged each tender ing 
With burning lips still pleading for relief 
To some sweet cloud that sheds its tears in shower; 
T’ve gazed on thee, and felt how much thy life 
Resembled mine. I'm parched and pining too 
And like a flower that thirsts for rain and dey 
My soul is weary of the dust and strife. 
And yet as from thy roote sweet moisture spring; 
Of rains and dews thou long hast treasured the, 
And drank in beauty from the morning air, 
Which to thy drooping leaves new verdure brings 
So Mem’ry on the heart in dew distills 
And pours her balm through all her secret rills, 





The Rag Pickérs. 


No one, familiar with the streets of New York le 
failed to notice this numerous elass of human be, 
They go through the streets with a bag on their by 
a basket in one hand, and an iron poker in the oi, 
They examine the offal thrown from the hotses 
stores, and every old bone, paper or nail, is Bathe 
up. They are ragged, dirty, pale-faced, and ay 
ted. A more starving, poverty-stricken, abject te 
lorn looking class of beings could hardly be imagine 
and probably does not exist in this country, if j; ® 
other. They seem to consist of the remnants, 4 
very fag-ends of human existence. You would: 
pose that they were driven byj the direst Necensity 
their labor, and by it were only enabled to rms 
their lives upon the very brink of starvation. By; »,, 
is not the fact. , 

Riding in an omnibus in the upper part of the tor 
not long since, by the side of a somewhat socis| » 
of a man, (though a stranger) meeting with seven) , 
these beings, I alluded to them in the light in wh. 
their wretched appearance struck me. “0,” saij\ 
“ there is not a more profitable business in the low te 
carried on in the city. Why,” continued he, « iy. 

jis Mr. A,, who is worth $60,000, the foundatios , 
which he obtained in that way. And there is M; 3 
he is worth $12,000. They all make money a: ; 
We were perfectly astonished. I supposed thy: , 
best, they obtained but the scantiest subsistence.» 
that by the help of begging, more or less. I was »: 
that the paper and rags were purchased by the page 
manufacturer, who converts them into the genuine “ 
cle ; the bones, a part of them, are made into ww 
articles, and the rest were ground into dust, wha 
made the most valuable manure. The bits of sir 
ot course need undergo no transformations to br»: 
their real value, The pickers were diligent, gathend 
much, and were well paid for their labor. Since hp. 
ing the above, I have been told that one of the ne 
wo-begone looking of the tribe, who is now engi: 
in this work, is wealthy ; that he had a daughter 
married a poor man, in the West, to whom he vz 
oa and informed her that he had many “om 
left.” 

But the work is looked upon as being the mo &- 
grading and disreputable. It has not the reputationd 
being American. “None but foreigners,” sii & 
gentleman above, “engage init. Americans can 
be brought to it.” It cannot then lay claim to b& 
of the inventions of Yankee ingennity. Bu vy 
should we view the Rag Picker with so much disp! 
Wherefore consider we his work so degrading ! Wei 
in itself, all will admit, is honorable. It is both sw 
of nature, and of christianity. “ Everything is fal d 
labor,” says the wise man of Jerusalem. Anda gre: 
er than Solomon, hath said, “ Hitherto hath my iu 
worked—I work also.” So fur, then, as labor «: 
compliance with God’s great law, certainly the hy 
Picker stands not guilty. He stands much higherte 
a vast number, whose sensibilities are so affected § 
his looks and employment. But the dignity of se 
rests not so much on its abstract honorableness, « > 
on the motive which is the actuating principle, a0 & 
kind of labor pursued. The motive should ben 
and the labor honest and useful. Tested by this 
rion, the Rag Picker certainly will not fal] below 
workers. As to his motive, we have no reason © 
lieve itis not as good as the motive of others. lt» 
bors, undoubtedly, to obtain money ; and for wht 
pose, is known only by him who knows the #™ 
springs of all actions. We have no reason to sy 
that it is not as good as the purpose for which it® 2 
erally sought. And so far as the honesty and uti) 
his business are concerned, he-is above reproach. * 
deed, he is more—he isa blessing. He interferes 
no other’s rights. He does not so much as mitt" 
your passage upon the side walks, for he keeps im®* 
between them. He attends to his work, and m** 
with nobody’s else. Besides this, he clears the **** 
from what would be an inconvenience if it rem=* 
as well as a total loss ; but saved, contributes to 2" 
considerable degree to the wealth and happiness “ ™ 
community. He literally complies with the com™™ 
of the blessed Son of God, already quoted—* 
up the fragments that nothing be lost.” To b= * 
are indebted, somewhat, for the very sweetness, ® ** 
as abundance of the vegetables which are a pa!“ 
daily repasts. And the very paper upon wh® 
send forth these words to the world, is the proce” * 
his labor, and is obtained at less cost than it 
have been, were it not for him. ; 

They are ragged and filthy in their externas?" 
ance, 1 know ; but then their work is of that cha™” 
they could not very well be otherwise. People °° 
rally, in their dress, correspond with their labor. 4” 
what it they do appear so outwardly? it is 9°?" 
they are so inwardly. Or if they are, they have ™ 
merit, at least—of not adding to their other #108" ™ 
of hypocrisy. This cannot be said of many ¥»° » 
daily by them, feeling they are so much their s¥?°™ 
Compare them with that woman who walks %? © 
down your street, giving evidence by ber dr* " 
every air, that she appears but to be seen ; OF Wo 
who is all pollution within, but without is deck*é *" 
flowers and paint. Compare them with those °° 
legs, swindlers, cheats, pick-pockets, who, W! 
stache and cane, swell! and swagger in the latest ae 
ion of the most accomplished tailor. They ** 
be named in the same category. They a ** 
their superiors in the sight of God, as the heaven’ 
higher than the earth. And you may comps © 
with your speculator, your merchant, your 
your banker, and I am not so sure that they ©". 
near fulfil the end of their creation as theY 
are producers—they add to the common St" 
wealth, which cannot be said of the otpe!™. os 


ev.—Golden Rule. 
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perishing condition from the want of the ne- | the 
ore aries of. life. The workers of Berlin and Paris exchange one set of masters for another; may 
fave been driven to insurrection and bloodshed by - tyrants of those who were formerly the oppress- 
nine. The workers in cities, many hundred ed, and hurl down the to be, in their turn, 
from each other, belonging to distinct nations, speaking victims ; but that is all that mere “ Red Republican- 
jifferent languages, and without communication ism” can do. ag n to be answered by 
each other, are impelled by the wants, which each | the present age is, is that the poverty of 
experiences in his own family, to the masses increases, in proportion 
emselves upon the bayonets and swords of an armed | tion of wealth in a country ; what is the fearful cause 
Goat, seeking bread or death. There can be no | why the destitution and degradation of the toiling mil- 
doubt that the complaints of the unhappy workers | lions, advance by a rate of increase, proportioned to the 
are well founded. They are starving and cannot get | wonderful of capital, the application of manual 


ent, wages nor food. They do not wish to | labor machinery to. industrial purposes, and the pro- 
an civil order, but they are compelled to do so or | gress of present civilization ? 

‘ah I have said that the great question to be answered 
‘An important question now arises ; is the state of | by the present age, is that above stated. It would have 
destitution unnecessarily entailed upon the human iam- | been more correct to have said, that the question is al- 
ily, by false institutions of society, or is it the result of | ready answered, and that all which now remains to be 

srations inevitably proceeding from the Divine will? | done, is practically to apply the principles involved in 
If this misery can be removed, it is our duty forthwith | the answer, to the emancipation of mankind, by the 
to do what we can to produce the needed reformation; | establishment of Free Land measures, and the just re- 
pat if the calamity arises from the irreversible decrees | construction of society. When Parisian, Berlin, Lon- 
of Providence, written in the Laws of Nature, then | don and Dublin shopkeepers, capitalists, employers and 
the workers have no remedy ; but must submit to fa- | workmen shall perceive, that in the present system of 
mine and extermination. land monopoly and disorganization of industry, the 

Malthus, a well known English writer, on the prin- | Malthusian results of famine and extermination must 
ciple of population, proves that under certain circum- | prevail, altho’ Malthus is wholly wrong in the hypothe- 
stances, it is possible for the rate of increase of the | sis, which he assumed as the basis of his calculations ; 
human species, to be equal to that of doubling its num- | when mankind shall acknowledge that the earth be- 
her ina space of twenty-five years. He therefore as- | longs to the entire family of man, and that each person 
aumes this rate of increase, which he denominates a | has a right to liberty, to a Free Home, and to the en- 
geometrical ratio, ) ‘ 
increase of human population. But, then, he says | these natural rights shall be declared and practically 
that capital, or the means for support for the human | acknowledged, then and not before, famine, insurrec- 
family, cannot under any circumstances most favora- | tions, barricades, despotism, and Red Republicanism, 
ble to human industry, be made to increase faster | will be unknown. 
than in an arithmetical ratio. Hence, as popu- F 
lation may increase in a geometrical ratio, and the 
means of subsistence cannot, under any possble c'r- 
cumstances, be made to increase faster than in an 
arithmetical ratio, it follows in his opinion, that hu- 
man population would exceed the means of subsistence It is believed now that the bluster and blarney of 
unless the increase of the human species were prevent- | Irish agitation will soon burst in a general eruption. 
ed by abstinence from marriage, or by the extermina- | The governmentexpects it. The Lord Lieutenant has 
tion of the surplus births. Charity, therefore, he ar- | proclaimed martial law in the city and county of Dub- 
gues, as administered to the surplus destitute poor, is a | lin, city and county of Cork; city and county of Wa- 
virtue misapplied ; or rather it is a folly and not a vir- | terford, and county and town of Drogheda. The pop- 
tue. Nature, he alleges, commands such persone To | ulace is indifferently but generally armed ; the country 
ax cone out of existence ; and she will not be slow to | is filled with a martial police, and battle seems inevita- 
execute her own order of extermination by fi.nine. | ble. The sympathizers in New York announce that 
Tay HAYE No RIGHT TO CLAIM Foop. “Let every | the strife will begin within the present month. There 
one, he says, in this world, be answerable to himself | seemsnothing in choice worth the choosing ; either the 
and for himself. So much the worse for those who are | sword or famine must do the work of settling the peo- 
guperfluous on this earth: we should have too nuch to | ple. The surgery of civilization for the sickness o 
do, if we were to give bread to those who wer dying | society—no cure, no hope—amputation of the extrem- 
with hunger: who knows, even, that there would re- | ities to preserve the head and trunk ; the supporters 
main enough for the rich ; population always having | and toilers must be sacrificed to preserve the governors 
a tendency to exceed the means of subsistence.” and feeders. Social incoherence, unbrotherly antago- 

Malthus’s doctrine amounts to a war of extermina- | nism, hostile interests, individualism—the characteris- 
tion by capital against the poor. Suppose that such a | tics of barbarism without its bravery or violence, but 
war were actually and formally proclaimed and prose- | with all its suspicion, distrust and selfishness, woven 
cuted by capital against poverty ; suppose that each | into one great contexture of fraud, make up the body 
year, some half million working men and members of | and discover the soul of civil society. Civil wars only 
their families, were shot down by capital armed with | exaggerate, they do not misrepresent the inherent evils 
powder and ball, or what is the same thing, afmed with | of our institutions. They are not more bloody or bru- 
the power of starvation, by the monopoly of the ele- | tal than the broad battle field of common life. Wheth- 
ments of Nature ; and suppose that the landless poor jer the fortunate are starving or butchering the poor, 
thus shot at and killed, in a war openly proclaimed | makes no difference in their relations. Whether the 
and waged against them, should fight back and stand | sufferers are hating or killing their oppressors, it is 
up for their rights,—not being willing to be shot down, | same-—there is no peace. 
would there be any propriety in using the phrase appro- | The unity of the human race, the oneness of the 
biously “ Red Republicans?” Would the “law and | family of man, is “the mystery” which Paul says has 
order” men, be more right, or as much right, as the | been hid from the generations and the ages, to be re- 
“ Red Republicans?” Surely the “ Misery and Fa-| vealed thyough the Christian church to the world. 
mine Party” would have an undoubted right to defend |“The light shineth in the darkness and the darkness 
themselves, by all these expedients which are just and | comprehendeth it not.” Until society is organized in- 
sanctioned in any war of self-defence. Now the fact | to actual brotherhood, the first necessities of life cannot | 
is, that this war, although not openly proclaimed, is | be secured to all, and none can be safe in their pos- 
actually waged in Europe : we there see embattled in | sessions. The fowls of the air will be fed, and the lil- 
hostile interests ““ Law and Order,” or “ Capital,” | ies of the field will be clothed gloriously, for they are 
against “‘ Misery and Famine,” or the “ Red Repubd- | all in healthy and happy relations to the system of their 
licans.” existence, but men “much better than they” wil! con- 

Imagine that a rich father had children, and also a | tinue to perish of hunger and cold and want, because 
garden and birds. If he made ample provision for his | they are not within the kngdom whose economy cor- 
birds, and furnished his flowers with soil and protection | responds to their constitution and necessities. 
in abundance, but said to his children, live here in this Peace! it is War sleeping upon its arms in a dream 
place, insufficient for your support, or let the strong ex- | of blood, refreshing itself for its work of perpetual car- 
terminate the waek, what would we think of the un-|nage. Civil war is civilization run to seed. 
natural heart of sucha parent! And is God more des- Ireland demands repeal and national independence ; 
titute of benevolent affection thana man? It must be | she might have that, but she cannot have peace till she 
apparent to every one, that ina rightful state of society | adopts fraternity. France isa republic, so is South 
when man shall have come into just relations to his | Carolina, but they are both crushed into quiet by force, 
fellow man, and to the earth, there will be a law of | to burst into war again whenever the pressure grows 
peaceful, harmonious and happy balance between the | more intolerable or more feeble. If the Irish continue 
increase of population, and the increase of the means of | to hate and starve each other, all their triumphs will 
subsistence and that an increase of the meansof sub- | answer the very same end as their defeats. The end- 


t 





From the Liberty Herald, Augnst 12th. 
freland. 


sistence will always accompany or precede an increase | less war of social fraud, bursting at intervals into that | $!!¢ 
of the numbers of mankind. To be sure, the earth is | of the sword, and death from violence or famine is the | ©#5!00@ 


Rot capacious to hold any conceivable number of plants, | only issue. 
beasts or men ; you cannot crowd upon it, a man nor| If they could organize themselves into the true so- 
an ox, for every square inch of surface of the globe ; | cietary family to-day, their oppressions would end for- 


hor can a spear of wheat be made to grow upon every | ever before sun-down, if they cannot, they may alter | brea 
tenth part of an inch, upon the earth’s surface ; but | the form, but cannot in any wise escape the fact of| plow and drag, 
you might say the same thing if the earth, instead of | slavery, industrial, social and political, with all their | piles and burnt. 


being of its present size, were as large as the whole so- | burden of curses. 

lar system put together, or a3 vast as all created worlds | Neither the arts, sciences nor religion of the age can 

if combined in one. Such an assertion would amount | do anything for the relief of the world in its present 

simply to this, that upon a limited space you cannct | inverted order; they but increase the evil. Every 

crowd unlimited beings. It may be said of grains of thing that increases the world’s wealth, only serves to 

wheat and of animals, upon which men subsist, that | increase inequality in its distribution ; and every senti- 
merease in a geometrical ratio, of some of them | ment of rel.gion which assents to the wrongs and com- 






thinly scattered oak trees, interspersed with 
ery or no other timber, constitute these “ open- 
ings.” White, black, and burr oak are the prevailing 
Those I saw in Eastern Michigan, in North- 

ern Illinois, and in Wisconsin are generally so short 
that not to exceed two, and generally but one rail-cut 
can be obtained between the roots and limbs of the 
tree. ‘The roots of the trees, unlike most of the varie- 
ties which flourish in our Eastern forests, run down so 
oe into the soil that a plow will pass at 
depth very near to the trunk of the tree. This cir- 
cumstance,and the sparseness of the trees, is taken ad- 
vantage of by the new settler. He plows these forest 
lands, and sows his wheat, without cutting down a tree! 
He girdles the trees so that their foliage shall not over- 
shadow his grain, and harvests his crop from among 
their dead trunks! Isaw many of these dead forests 
frowning stark and gnarled and grim over green fields 
of waving corn! When the circumstances of the set- 
uleradmit of it, the dead trees are cut down and con- 
verted into firewood, or are burnt on the ground. It is 
an interesting question to the naturalist, why, ona 
soil rich, warm and dry, and where there seems to be 
no natural impediment tothe growth of heavy forests, 
there should be only these stunted and scattering oaks. 

















in army 
| es 
fects which will ensue from the general introduction of 
Camada thistles.—/bid, 


From the New Albany (fnd.) Bototim. 
My Hoosier Home. 
They tell mo that the city’s gay, 
Here beauty reigns supreme, 
That life’s best gems are cast away 
Upon a stagnant stream, 
Unless we move in fashion’s throng, 
In a brilliant, heartless crowd, 
Share sumptuous feasts, and merry song, 
With the thoughtless and the proud. 
Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home, 
Where Ohio’s gentle tide 
Passes along by my Hoosier home, 
On the Indiana side. 


I know its banks are wild and rude, 
But the light bird’s mystic strain 
Woos me back to the solitude 
Of its dark, dark woods again ; 
I catch its notes in the willow tree, 
As it springs from its tiny nest, 
Its wings are bright, unfettered, free 
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I think there is little doubt that itis attributable to the | As the wild winds of the west. 

fires which annually passed through these forests, in | Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home 
the time of the Indians, kindled to drive game, or by | @ Where Ohio's swelling tide : 
accident. When the whites first settled the “ open- | p b ¢" b 

ings,” they were as destitute of all undergrowth as | asses along by my Hoosier home, 
meadow-land, so thata carriage could be driven in On the Indiana side. 
any direction among the trees. When enclosed and 


: : There voices come like music sweet, 
kept from fire, they are speedily, and almost uniform- | ene ane ‘ 


wood. I saw several patches of forests in Western 
Michigan where the fire had passed through last Fall. 


From five to ten per cent. of the trees, I should say, | 


were so burnt about their bases that they will fall in 
two or three years from the ensuing decay. This 
same decimation, from the same cause, has happened 
annually from time immemorial. The places of the 


fallen trees are supplied by the young ones which | 


chance to eacape the fires.— Albany Atlas. 
A 
The Woods of Michigan. 
A stroll through the open woods of Michigan in the 


month of May is delightful. They are more like | 


parks than forests. Flowers of gay colors glitter at 


every step, but, alas, there is one sad drawback on all | 
this floral beauty. The flowers, most of them, are | 
scentless! A beautiful flower without perfume is like | 


a beautiful woman without corresponding beauty of 
mind. Afier the first gaze of admirationis over, the 
“ vermeil tint” of the leaf or lip but more forcibly calls 


attention to what islacking. But the birds, the birds | 


—how they swarm and vocalize the groves and fields of 
Michigan! In the morning the whole forest rings like 


a concert-room with their notes. Ihad the curiosity | 


to sit at my window and do nothing for half an hour 
but watch the different varieties of them which appear- 
ed in sight, and strive to identify the notes of those un- 
seen ones the songs of which I could hear. The clear 
whistle of the quail came incessantly on the ear. A 
score of bob-o-links fluttered up and down and twang- 
ed their instruments like mad. A brown thrush pour- 
ed his rich and varied song from the topmast spray of 
an apple tree. A couple of blue birds flitted past, 
whistling notes of the tenderest dalliance. Woodpeck- 
ers of various hues went by in their jerking flight, and 
a red-head sounded his shrill clarion on a dead locust, 
summoning all its crawling inmates to surrender at 
discretion. The mournful eooing of the turtle-dove, 


the harsh scream of the blue-jay, the notes of the mea- | 


dow lark, robin, chirping-bird, oriole, starling, Canada 
warbler, and a host of other birds, some known and 
some unknown to me, were blentin the general cho- 
rus.—/bid. 
a 
A Break-Up Plow and Canada Thistles. 

Inan afternoon excursion I first sawa “ break-up 
plow” in full blast. Five yokes of oxen were drawing 
the huge thing, which certainly looked something like 
a plow, but to the plows of the Eastern world it was a 
mastodon toa moose! The cast mould-board was, 
say, an inch thick, the wrought share of the thickness 
of a bar of iron, and the other parts in proportion! The 
coulter, strong enough to sever roots, or grubs as they 
are called in Western parlance, had a sort of foot to it 


running on the same level with the bottom of the plow, | 


and into the rear part of this the point of the plow- 
share was inserted to strengthen and stiffen the whole 
machine. ‘They were breaking up the soil of an ungir- 
dled forest, filled in some places with coppices of young 
oaks and hickories from six to ten feet high. On went 
the team erashing through roots of the size of a man’s 
arm, turning down the little trees, and laying over in a 
very workmanlike way, all things considered, a furrow- 
lice tweaty inches wide and seven inches deep. Oc- 


the cattle for a moment, but the boys driving would 
yell and ply their whips, the cattle would spring for- 
ward, and the grub would come up witha “rip” or 
k off. The roots brought to the surface by the 
and the young trees are gathered in 

Behind the ploughman stalked a ma- 
tronly hen, and a whole flock of blackbirds, their bright 
yellow eyes and glossy necks glancing in the sun.— 
They were picking up the worms and bugs exposed 
by the plow. The blackbirds are always in the suite 
of the break-up plow, and come off from the marshes 
to follow it, as soon as they discover it going in the 
field. After the land is once “subdued,” plowing is 








j 
Where Chio’s gentle tide 


lly a mightier ‘ grub’ would arrest the career of 


as an hypothesis for the law of the | joyment of the productions of his own industry ; when | ly covered with a dense and thrifty growth of young | And the beastifill Bumaa theo 


Is bright with hope; and there [ meet 
Kind smiles of winning grace. 
In dreams of love I greet them still, 
Yet truth will bring to mind, 
That nothing here the heart can thrill, 
Like the loved ones left behind. 
Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home, 
Where the calm Ohio’s tide 
Passes along by my Hoosier home, 


| 
| 
} 
| On the Indiana side 
| 


My spirit sighs, though pleasure smiles, 
And seeks to steal my care. 


For my thoughts are ever where 

The sweetest flowers diffuse their bloom, 
And the mild moon’s softest beam 

Lies bright and deep 'mid forest gloom, 

In Ohio’s murmuring stream. 

Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier Lome 
Where clear Ohio’s tide, 

Murmurs along by my Hoosier home 
On the Indiana side. 


| : . 

I heed not her seductive wiles, 
' 

j 

i 


The gaudy palace and costly dome, 
Like magic seem to me 

Yet my heart flies back to my Hoosier Home 
Like a bird to its native tree. 


The city I know is gay, 
But give to me, the live long year, 
My cottage far away. 


| Oh, carry me back to that spot so dear 


Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home 
Passes along by my Hoosier home 
On the Indiana side 


New York City, July 2, 1548. A. M,C. 


—_—_—_——— 

A Liox 1x Paris.—The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser gives the following 
amusing account of a former confrére of the American 

ress 

M. Gaillardet, formerly of the Courier des Etats 
Unis, is quite a lion here, not only from his personal 

| qualities but from the astonishing fact that he made a 
fortune by a newspaper in New York. There is no 
end to the exaggerations both of the amount of the for- 
tune and the time he was employed in making it. One 


says he was in New York five years and brought off 


eight hundred thousand francs, another four and nine 
hundred thousand, another six and seven hundred thou- 
sand, and another three years and a million; the ortho- 
dox version is thought to be six years and six hundred 
thousand, which makes twenty thousand francs a year 
lclear money. At the theatre of the Porte St. Martin, 
| the other evening, says the Charivari, a pale thin gen- 
| tleman in one of the side boxes was the object of univer- 
}salattention. All the glasses in the house were direc- 
ted athim. The play on the stage was neglected. 
| On inquiry the Charivari discovered that it was M. Ga- 
illardet, the man who had made a heap of money by 
editing a newspaper in New York. 


—_—_—_—_—_——————— 

Sincutar Encounter.—lIt is but rarely that the 
House of Lords is made the arena for the perpetration 
of practical jokes. Last night, (June 9th) however, 
isome noble lord (whe, for the present at least is as un- 
‘known as the author of Junius,) unbending for a mo- 
| ment from the austere severity which the world suppo- 
ses to be inseparable from the British senator, malicious- 
| ly attempted to raise a laugh at the expense of a noble 
land learned lord, an ex-Chancellor, by placing a new 
oom—a veritable brush—in the place usually occu- 


pied by that distinguished luminary of the law, Henry, 
Lord Brougham. On the encyclopedic peer taking 
| his seat, he found himself—-if not sitting on thorns, at 


even a hundred fold. Therefore how can the means | mands submission to the evils of life, only enslaves the } quite another affair in Michigan. The soil is as mel- | least sitting on something equally unpleasant, and on 


of subsistence be inadequate to the support of man, if | sufferer and hardens the oppressor. It ought not to 
the means of subsistence increase in a ratio at least be wished that these things should continue. It may 
equal to the increase of thenumbers of the human fam- | cost convulsions, and crimes, and sufferings to remove 
1y, and in fact, even in a greater degree? The answer | them ; these are the penalties, but they will be the 
by the Malthusians, is that there is not room enough | atonementof the earth. Men will yet find something 
Upon the earth, for an unlimited number. But be as- | better than liberty and equality, in the present meaning 
sured there is ample room, and may be subsistence | of the words ; they will find fraternity and harmony. 
enough upon the earth, forall plants, animals and men | Then “all necessary things will be added unto them.” 
that ever will be here in a true condition of society. Till then, “death and hell” will reign in the earth, and 

Malthus and his disciples and advocates, Malthusian | crime and suffering find no remedy and no relief. 
statesmen and governments, wage a war of extermi- It is written in the law of life, “If one member of | 
= against the landless destitute on the pretence | the body suffers, all members suffer with it.” Every | 
eae is excessive, and the means of subsis- | man must atone for his brother's sins, and the burden 
dele Canon Every year, hundreds of thousandsof | of each is laid upon all. When men understand the | 
in a. men,women and children, are exterminated | unity of the human family, and obey its requirements | 
th war by Malthusian political economists, against | they willhave the remedy which prevents ; now they 

¢ destitute ; and their groans, their miseries pass un- only have the cures which kill. 

eded. The hearts of many are steeled against the If only two or three thousand of those Irish patriots | 





ace ore that things cannot be better ; | of varied talents, capacities and conditions, would as- | 
cal riato a tal vans. may increase in geometri- | sociate on the terms of true Christian brotherhood, they | 
arithmetical sa, . p A vonpea of support only in an would instantly eseape every evil that is now driving | 
‘ect; for population. j : he ese pretences are false in| them to arms. Two or three millions of them can ef- 
increased pop on,int starving countries, has not | fect no reformation with arms, which will not straight- | 
,» even by an arithmetical difference, while way need a greater reformation 


low as an ash-heap, and a light plow, like the stubble- 
plows of the East, is then used. Very few of the 
weeds which invest the cultivated and other lands of 
the East, have yet penetrated here. I saw no red- 
root in the wheat fields, and no Canada thistles any- 
where West of New York. But I understand that 
some patches of the latter have appeared in Michigan, 


looking down for the cause of his dis-ease, found an 
ater ego——a hairy broom—staring him in the face. At 
first he glowered as it were a goblin grim, then he took 
it up and peering curiously at it as at some strange in 
strument of torture, examined it carefully from end to 
end, and lastly deposited it on a back bench, all around 


lat first looking as solemo as mutes at a funeral, les: 


and that there is one near Marshall. Once rooted 00 | they should be suspected as the originators of this atro 
the broad and fertile plains of the West, they will | cious outrage, and then bursting into a general laugh 
spread like a pestilence, incaleulably injuring the value | 1+ 44. perplexity of the noble and learned lord. —Zon 
of the land, and diminishing both the profits and the | don Globe 7 





comforts of the husbandman. Let not the inhabitants | 
of the West put faith in the assertion of every wiseacre | “There is nocrime in my estimation in innocently mak 
that has an infallible prescription for destroying them. |ingthis world happy. The happier we are the better we 


They can be destroyed ; but it requires a prodigious | are (are we not); for how can happiness dwell where 


amount of care and labor—an amount which the im- | ™isery or iniquity ts ?” 

provident farmer will not, and which the poor one | Thus writes the Editor of The Express in laudation 
cannot always bestow. If they obtain a footing in the | of the great Fancy Ball at Saratoga. Though bluad 
country therefore, if one energetic man exterminates | eringly expressed, there isa philosophy in his question 
them from his fields, the next breeze may re-seed his | which a Faney Ball has notexhausted. When Socie 
soil with them from the patch lett to go to seed by his |ty and Government—that is, when the wealthy and 
neighbor, and thus the evil is incurable All the pub- | powerful—take more pains to make the millions hap 
lic-spirited farmers in the West should unite to meet i py, they need not work so hard nor so fruitlessly to 


| thisenemy at the threshold, as they would unite to | render them virtuous,—7riune 
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“Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ hte. treed, —a a@ gambling spirit in vote, 





reckiess adventure, and convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and ean only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wiriiam Evcrery Cuannina. 


Proudhon’s Financial Schemes. ; 
We insert on another page, the letter of the Tribune 


correspondent, describing the plans of Proudhon, in 
opposition to capital, and the payment of rent and in- 
terest, Our readers will find in it a clear and intelli- 
gent account of the views of Proudhon, who has been 
often confounded with the Associationists, in the mis- 
cellaneous hodge-podge of our journalists, who rejoice 
in their accurate and discriminating exposition of foreign 
politics ; but who, it appears, is not even a Communist or 
Socialist, and is a vehement antagonist of the system of 
Fourier. It is easy to conceive the terror which must have 
been inspired by the expression of such views in an 
Assembly, which is composed essentially of the repre- 
sentatives of the monied interest. 
sciousness, more or less clearly developed, in the gener- 
al mind of the age, that the present relatiogg of capi- 
tal and laborare not in agreement with ¥ 











highest 
natural Jaws,—that they are productive of gross in- 


equalities of condition, of cultivation, and of character— 


that they tend to aggravate the amount of social mise- | 


ry, “by making the rich richer, and the poor poorer”— 
that the sovereignty of capital over labor is of a tyran- 
nous and oppressive nature, and that the harmonious 
and beneficent adjustment of these relations is a prob- 
lem that callsloudly on the present age for solution. 
These two great elements of production, now placed 
in a position of mutual warfare, look on each other 
with sensitive and irritable jealousy. The slightest sug- 
gestion of a change, of a reform, nay even of a thor- 


ough inquiry,arouses the suspicion of the monied inter- | 


est, scares it with all sorts of monstrous, terrific phan- 
toms, makes it cling to the purse-strings witha more 


desperate grasp, and throws it into a paroxysm of hos- 


' 


There is a con- 
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a leap from the frying-pan into the fire. 

The views of property maintained’ by the Associa- 
tive School, are equally removed from the astringent 
conservatism of the money-bags, which would sacra- 
fice everything to the supremacy of the Almighty Dol- 
lar,and the narrow, levelling, destructive systems of 
men like Proudhon, who ignore someé of the most po- 
tent claims of human nature, and who believe the sal- 
vation of the world dependson the reception of an ar- 
bitrary fancy of their own. The theory of Fourier 
does equal justice to the rights of capital, labor and tal- 
ent. It adjusts their relations, not by the application 
of any ingenious, artificial hypothesis, buton scientific 
and equitable principles. It returns to each element of 
industry, the share which it has created in the produc- 
tion of value. This cardinal principle, in connexion 
with the system of universal guarantees, established by 
| Fourier, extirpates at once the prevailing scourge of 
| indigence, makes the acquisition of property easy to 
| every individual, prevents the accumulation in private 
| hands of those bloated masses of capital which are now 
| made to hang like a mill-stone on the neck of the labor- 
er,and by the universal diffusion of the means of material 
support,establishes the conditions of general prosperity, 





contentment, harmony, and truth and elevation of 
| character 
| The effect of these discussions in the French Assem- 
bly will inevitably be to bring into more prominent no- 
Hitherto, to 
a large extent, in that country as in our own, they have 
| been smothered under a mass of prejudices and mis- 
conceptions which have kept their true character and 
bearing from coming to light. They cannot remain 
| hidden forever. The veil which has concealed their 
beauty and truth from the public eye will be removed. 
| They will be seen to meet the difficulties of the case» 
er a miraculous adaptation, which signally illustrates 
the depth and comprehensiveness of the genius of their 
In this point of view, we rejoice that the wild 
| speculations of Proudhon, have attained a certain de- 


tice the scientific discoveries of Fourier. 


author 


gree of notoriety. His fixed adherence to a simplistic 





idea, presents a conspicuous contrast to the universali- 


tility and dread, which equally blinds it to the conditions| ty of Fourier ; he proceeds by the way of hypothesis, 


of its own preservation and to the just demands of the 
laboring classes, from whose sweat and toil and degra- 
dation it has reaped such affluent harvests. 
opposition, with which, as a general rule, every plan of | 
social organization on sounder principles than those on 
which the present order is based, is met by the owners 


of large property. The bitterest denunciations of Four- | 


Hence the } 


Fourier studies na- 
| ture with the torch of observation and analysis, and ar- 
rives at the knowledge of immutable laws ; Proudhon 


|} andlandsin social paradoxes. 


sees only the mischiefs of the present relations of copital; 
the eagle eye of Fourier takes in at a glance the whole 


' subject of the distribution of value, and deduces a sys- 


tem which disarms property of its sting, unites the most 


terism proceed from those presses which represent the | antagonistic powers in relations of harmony, and en- 
snterests of capital ; since they ignorantly suppose, that} ables “ the sucking child to play on the hole of the asp 


this system, which proposes organic changes for the 





benefit of all classes, must inevitably wage war against 
property. Instead of calmly examining and discussing | 


the admirable remedies, which the scheme of Associa- 


tion provides against the appalling social evils which 


and the weaned child to put his hand on the cockatrice’s 
den.” 


rr ——— 
Misrepresentations of Association. 


We had occasion, some two or three weeks since, 


confessedly exist—instead of aiding in the application to point out a gross’ instance of misrepresentation by 


of ite pacific and comprehensive principles to an experi- | 
ment, which would place no interest in jeopardy—they 

prefer to raise the cry of ‘mad dog,” and thus appealing 

to the popular dread of hydrophobia, arouse the pre- | 
judices of the monied classes, excite a spirit of unmerit- 
ed hostility to a most humane, philanthropic, Christian 
movement, and throw the weight of their influence | 
against the realization of arrangements, which would | 
forever settle the malignant quarrel between the rich 
and poor, unite all classes in relations of practical 
brotherhood, and produce such a superfluity of wealth» 


that no ill blood could spring upon account of its dis- 
tribution. 


The advocates of the interests of labor, on the other 


hand, are apt tobe led away into rash and destructive 
aggressions on the foundations of property. Seeing 
the subjection of the masses to the service of wealth— 
disgusted with the idleness, luxury, effeminacy of the | 


opulent, existing in hideous contrast with the destitu- | 
j 
| 


tion, squalor and misery of the toiling poor—calculating 
the vast amounts that are abstracted from the produc- 





the Freeman’s Journal, of this city, in regard to the in- 
fluence of the Associationists of Paris, in producing 
Our rebuke appears to have 
had some salutary effect, for since that time, the Jour- 
nal has displayed a refreshing spirit of Christian dis- 


the insurrection of June. 


| cretion, and so far as we have noticed, has abstained, 


in its original articles, from its usual reckless course in 
assaulting a movement, which it no doubt, finds easier 
to oppose by the terrors of denunciation, than by fair- 
ness and force of argument. It, however, is not quite 
so fortunate or so conscientious in its selections, but | 
avails itself of the most impudent calumnies of the 
foreign press, apparently utterly indifferent as to the 
truth of its quotations, provided that the cause of social 
reform, which is such a smoke in its fastidious nostnls, 
may thus be hit with a staggering blow. Now we do 
not pretend to understand the morality which the 
Freeman adopts as a standard in the administration of 
itscolumns; but we are sure that the admission of 
such barefaced and enormous mis-statements as bristle 


out in almost every line ofan article in the last number, 


tions of industry by the horse-leech demands of capi-| entitled “French Socialists,” taken from the Tablet, ac- 


tal for the payment of interest—and exasperated with | 
the tones of scorn, of frigid insolence, of brutal apa- 





thy, with which are met the claims of justice in behalf} 
of the oppressed ; it is no wonder that they are tempt- 
ed to raise the cry with Proudhon, “ Down with the 


wealthy. Away with capital” ; and fondly expect the | 


cording to our poor ideas of editorial integrity, is enough 
to cover the face of every honest man with a crimson 
blush. This is not the point, however, which we mean 
to discuss. We have no idea of preaching to the Free- 
man, onthe importance of truth and veracity in a re- 
ligious newspaper. If it adopts the maxim that the 


emancipation of humanity from the destruction of pro-| nd sanctifies the means, and that good faith either 
perty. Accold-blooded theorist like Proudhon, who | With heretics or heresies is but the filthy rags of human 


a. 













sees every thing in the most distinct colors, within the | Tighteousness, we dare say, it may sustain its course 
sphere of his favorite idea, but who is incapable of ex- | by precedents of high repute,so that a remonstrance 
tending his vision over a wide surface, may sueceed in | from mise rable sinners like ourselves, would be equally 
exciting a clamor among men, whom misfortune has| Ptesemptuous and unavailing. Our purpose is to show 
rendered desperate, but he can never introduce those | the degree of authority to which this infallible print is 
benignant reforms, which by reconciling the interests of | entitled, when professing to enlighten its readers on a 
allclasses, establish the happiness of society on an im- | Subject of the most profound importance to the heppi- 
movable basis. ness of society. This we shall do by an anatomical 
The suggestion of such plans is an unmistakeable | display of a portion of the errors in the article alluded 
evidence of the disorder and falsity which are the char- | '- 
They form a part of the 1. “The Socialism based on the epeculations of Four- 
malignant symptoms which show the thoroughly dis- ier, proceeds on the principle of abolishing all private 
We have no more | property.” 


acteristics of modern society. 


eased state of the body politic. We can scarcely trust our eyes in reading 


reason to fall into amazement at their appearance, than | this statement 


i 


at the leprous ulcers which proceed from the fountains of 


We would gladly believe that they 
have deceived us, when we see a journal, with the 


corruption ina poisoned physical constitution. [; is | Means of information constantly in its power, giving 
the old argument against the use of a thing from its| currency to such a ridiculous blunder as this. No man 
abuse. No doubt the institution of private property by who has ever looked into a page of Fourier’s writ ngs-—— 
the enormous influence which it allows to capital, as} Who has ever consulted any of the publications of the 
an element of pi n, has engendered monstrous | School—who has ever attended a meeting of the Asso- 
evils, which lead men to jump at the conelusion, that} Cit s—or conversed on the subject for halfan hover 
no remedy can be found except in its total abolition. | W!t2 one of their number, who is not fully aware that 
If these delusive theories, however, could be realized, | the system of Fourier is based on the idea of private 
a temporary relief even would scarcely be gained ; but} property, and that so far from wishing to abolish this 
in a short time, the social evils, though of another kind, } element, it makes private property the corner stone of 


- 
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ind every form of Communism. ‘The 
is simply an absolute and unmitigated - ‘Tehas 
not even ashadow of a proof in itsbehalf. It betrays 
on the part of its author, either an utter ignorance 
the subject, he had presumed to discuss, or a shameless 
indifference to truth. We care not on which horn of 
the dilemma he is to hang. In either case, his position 
willbe anything but enviable. What opinion should 
we form of the writer, who should declare that the ob- 
ject of the Catholic Church was to maintain the right 
of private judgement in matters of religion ; that Mar- 
tin Luther was a burly advocate of the infallibility of 
the Pope ; and that the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence was a defence of the divine right of kings? 
Yet neither of these statements contains a more intoler- 
able absurdity,than that the system of Fourier demands 
the abolition of private property. 

2. “ The first, original and main object of Fourier’s 
revelation was to enable every man to do exactly what 
his passions lead him to do.” This is almost as outra- 
geous a libel on the philosophy of Fourier, as the pre- 
ceding one was on his economical arrangements. It 
would lead the reader to suppose that Fourier advocated 
the licentious indulgence of the passions, without order, 
balance, or restraint ; and that the society, which he 
contemplates as existing at a future day, would present 
only the spectacle of confusion, promiscuity, and every 
variety of misrule. There could not be a grosser in- 
justice to the idea of Fourier. It has been repeatedly 
shown that he uses the word “passion” not with the 
sense attached to it in the language of the market, but 
with a precise, philosophical meaning, to denote the 
primary, inherent springs of action in the nature of man, 
These he describes and classifies with analytical accu- 
racy. With the most enlightened philosophers both of 
ancient and modern times, he holds to the essential 
goodness of the original endowments of the soul, be- 
lieving that the evil which proceeds from them is in 
consequence of a false or defective development. The 
passions are capabie of a two-fold action—normal and 
abnormal,—legitimate and subersive,—in accordance 
with the will of the Creator, and in violation of it. In 
the former development, they are productive only of 
order, harmony, social beauty, moral elevation and 
perfections; in the latter, they are like beasts of prey 
escaped from their cage in the crowd of a city, causing 
only disorder, confusion, desolation and death ; and 
every means should be used tocoerce them within their 
properlimits. The present state of society, founded 
on violence, hostility of interests, and universal selfish- 
ness—constantly employing fraud, cunning, deception, 
as chosen instruments for the accomplishment of its 
purposes—cherishing the most superficial and degrad- 
ing views of the destiny of man—inevitably tends to 
develope the inherent passions of our nature, in a false 
and perverted manner, and hence can never be free 
trom the desolating scourges, which mark the progress 
of history in colors of blood. A true, divine order of so- 
ciety would give a normal development to the passions, 
which the Creator has implanted in the soul as the es- 
sence of its life, the guide of its conduct, and the seal 
of itsdignity. ‘They would then be in the atmosphere, 
the environment for which they were intentled by the 
Deity. Their exercise would be holy,beneficent,religious. 
They would reflect the image and glory ot God, and 
be consecrated by his perennial, indwelling presence. 
They would be pure as the impulses of angels ; their 
expression would be like choral hallelujahs in praise of 
the Creator ; and their divine symphonies would re- 
sound to the throne of the Almighty from a regenera- 
tedearth. This is the condition of séciety, which 
Fourier describes in words of glowing eloquence, that 
seem borrowed from the inspiration of a prophet. And 
in this goldenage of realized ideals, this enchanted 
Eden of perfected humanity, this kingdom of Heaven 
established on earth, this city of our God whose gates 
are of pearl, and whose foundations are precious stones, 
and in the midst of which is found the tree of life, 
which bears “twelve manner of fruit” for the healing 
ofthe nations, our calumniators find only a theatre for 
the unlimited indulgence of the perverted passions, 
which tyrannize so fearfully over this present evil 
world! Unhappy men ! 

3. “ The only attractions which it was the busi- 
ness of Fourier’s philosophy to suppress and extin- 
guish, were those which lead to religion, to mor- 
ality, or to political government!” This is precisely 
similar to the assertion that the only attraction which 
the system of Newton suppresses is the attraction of 
gravitation, by which the harmony of the heavenly bod- 
ies is maintained. ‘The grand focus, according to Fou- 
rier, in which all the rays of attraction converge, is the 
Unity of Man with God, or Religion—the Unity of 
Man with himself, or Morality—and the Unity of Man 
with his fellow-man, or political Government. The har- 
monic order of society is characterized by the univer- 
sal prevalence of a pure and sublime religion, manifes- 
ted in the integrity and beneficence of the daily life, and 
in soleran acts of worship, under the auspices of an 
honored priesthood. It introduces the practice of truth, 
justice, and benevolence, into ali the social relations of 
man, removes every temptation to fraud, deception, 
violence, hostility, unites the hearts of all by the gen- 
uine ties of fraternity, secures education, congenial 









employment, refined manners, and elevated sentiments 
to each individual,and thus lays the foundation for a 
true morality of which the unmeaning conventionalisms 
the skin-deep observances,and the artificial restraints of 


As to 


political government, of which we have such transcen- 


the present order, are but a wretched imitation. 


dently beautiful specimens in the reigning dynasties of 
Europe, to say nothing of the yirtuous republicanism 
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not when government will be done away, but . 
there shall be perfect harmony between governmen, 
and people, and the nations of the earth, each inds. 
pendent under its own institutions, will be combines, 
a Central Unity—when the vital principle of atm..." 
will draw all men to each other in harmonic Telation 
with no sacrifice ot individuality—and when the yay, 
ous peoples and tribes of our globe, in their Organy 
union, their gradations of rulers and chiefs, their ber 
fect independence and their perfeet codperation, a 
present a spectacle of order and symmetry, Which , 
now only typified in the glorious movements of the 
planetary worlds. A marvellous abolition of Politica 
government this! The system of Fourier, in fact, 
the only system which makes a permanent and Unity 
political governmeut possible. It combines the eh. 
ments of prevailing methods, and by its exquisite ang 
artistic arrangement of checks and balances, in econ. 
dance with the divine plan of nature, gives Vitality ang 
significance to the theory of universal suffrage, pt. 
vides for the greatest good of the greatest number, ¢, 
sures the possession of universal liberty ; while ; the 
same time, it discards the idea of bringing every thing 
to the dead level of a forced equality, and Perpetuatey 
the real distinctions of rank, of character, of Station, 
and pursuit, which nature evidently contemplates, and 
which are essential to the genuine life of humanity 


oe ata go 


4. “It entirely denies the existence and Personality 
of God, and all distinction between moral good ap; 
evil. It throws together in the place of God that x. 
semblage of faculties and passions, which man posses 
ses incommon with the lower creation, and teaches 
him to follow them, looking upon such ideas as aij, 
conscience, duty, truth, and justice, as fortuitous and 
unaccountable figments of the imagination.” We hay 
only to say to this apparently grave assertion, that We 
can compare it with nothing but the effrontery whic 
charged the great teacher of Nazareth with blasphemy 
when he uttered the holiest truths which ever fell fro, 
the lips of man, and accused him of drunkenness and 
gluttony, because his character was so divine as to 
disclaim allegiance to the human prescriptions of hig 
day. Fourier denies the existence and personality d 
God! Why, his whole system from the base to the 
top-stone is alive with the presence of the Creator: jt 
an age of materialism and atheism, he devotes long 
and wéary years to the establishment of a social philos- 
ophy, of which the idea of God is the Alpha and the 
Omega, “ first, last, and midst, and without end ;’ ad 
with wiatever force, you may bring against hir the 
reproaca of being a religious enthusiast, a mystic,a 
theosophist, you can no.more justly accuse him of athe. 
ism, than you could St. Bernard or Fenelon. Equally 
unfounded is the statement, that “ he looks on such 
ideas as faith, conscience, duty, truth, and justice, a 
fortuitous‘and unaccountable figments of the imagina- 
tion.” He was himself an illustrious example of the 
power of faith. Nothing could seduce him from the 
reverent belief which he cherished in the sublime per- 
fections of God and the exalted destiny of the Soul 
At a time, when the whole current of modern philo«- 
phy was setting strongly in an irreligious direction— 
when death was declared to be an eternal sleep— 
when the reality of a disinterested principle in man 
was scouted at asa childish dream,—when the re- 
searches of the anatomist, laying his bloody fingers on 
the image of God, were thought to explain all the 
spiritual phenomena of our being,—and when sensuel 
enjoyment was proclaimed as the highest good of ez- 
istence,—Fourier boldly asserted the, cardinal truths 
which were then as startling asa thunder clap % 
bright noon, of the Universal Providence of God, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and the indispensable neces: 
sity of Truth and Justice as the foundations of soci. 
order. His faith, his reverence for God, his conscies- 
tious devotion to Humanity were largely rewarded 
To him were unfolded the laws of social harmony 
which had been kept hid from the beginning of time 
He detected the principles, on which the true organizi 
tion of society depends, ascertained the means of re- 
conciling duty with attraction, and foretold the intt- 
duction of an epoch, when all falsehood, violence, and 
injustice should disappear, when the law of love shoulé 
prevail in the heart of man, and the will of God shoul 
be done on eartb as it is done in Heaven. 


In winding up this article, which we have not bed 
time to make shorter, we would frankly inquire of our 
opponents why they delight in raising false jssue? 
whenever they see a chance, instead of manfully fac- 
ing the questions, on which the whole controversy 
turns. We assert that it is possible to organize 80°!¢ 
ty, on the principle of joint-stock property, mut 
guaranties, codperative labor, and the equitable dpin- 
bution of profits. We believe that this organiza 
would put an end to the wasting poverty, under whicb 
civilized society now suffers intensely, would guarantee 
a thorough integral education to every individual, wow” 
give efficacy to all means of improvement and eleva" 
tion that were applied, and would lead to the highest 
moral and spiritual development of which our nature * 
capable on earth. If we are doing evil in this, * 
call upon you to bear witness of the evil. If not, ie! 
us ask the question, why do you smite us without 
cause? If we needed any confirmation of our op!* 
ions, it would be the conduct of our adversaries. They 
inscribe our names on some hideous target, which 
have dressed up to suit their strange fancies, and if they 
can make one of their shots to tell upon its front, fort) 
with the welkin rings with their cries of exultation, 
and they rejoice in the demolition of Socialism, ot 
thank God that the present abuses will escape thes 
tormentors yet a little longer! 


they 
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Panis, August I, 1848. 
Dass FRIENDS: 


The present movement in Europe differs from those 
of the great epochs which have preceded it in the 
greater variety of its causes, motives, forces, elements 

d purposes. Ttisa composite, not a simple revolu- 
a It is not only national, democratic and sbcial, 
1 is national, democratic and social al] at once 
and in all possible degrees of combination. It does 

t aim to transiorm one sphere of hamanity but all 
aaa it does not affect a single interest but all in- 
a ‘Wt does not involve the practical application of | 


terests ; aes 4 
one or two great principles, but of many ; it does not 


look towards the reconstruction of the institutions of 
one nation, but of nearly all. And it is no lees pro- 
found than it is complicated ; it forees the most radical 
ions into the most indifferent and selfish minds ; 
he foundation stones of the old structure with| 
hat which it employs 


tion. 
but 3 


quest 


it tries t 7 
a band as rude and searching ast 


to strip off the roof and let in at once the light of Hea- 
yen and the rage of the storm. Its intensity and the 
of its duration are proportional to its depth and 


period 


complication ; it is vehement because it is radical ; it 


will jast long and assume many phases because of the 
variety of the ideas at we rk in it. For the same rea- 
son it is not easy to understand. Like a 
on i } 


heels, the more its different parts are expiain- 


machine of 


many W | 
ed by the workmen who manage them and the more 
) se 
MACY | 


closely the observer inspects it, the. more he is 
to find himself perplexed by it. 
The revolution is a national one, that is to say, it is 


a movement for a national unity and independence 
How many nations long habituated to foreign domi- 
pation are now engaged in the extremest efforts to es- | 


eape from it; how many races hitherto divided into 


} rovinces and kingdoms governed by different laws 
and with no political ties except such as might be es- 
hed by treaties are seeking for coherence under 


tablis 
coustitutions and federal governments Ireland, Italy, | 
Jilyria, Bohemia, Romania are with various for- 


tune asserting their right to be ruled only by their own 
traditions, their own laws, and by men of their own 


blood. Germany, Italy, Sclavonia, and even S§ 


pain and 
Portugal are in various degrees moved by the idea of 
the federation of races. So the spirit of nationality is 
achieving its part of the great work. A universal in- 
stinct,—which is another name for inspiration,—urges 
the tribes of men to assert and organize each its own 
individual existence. In times past the world has been 
disturbed by revolutionary movements in behalf of th: 


he 
to a voice in the government, the right of private judg- 


rights of private men, such as the right of the citizen 


ment in matters of faith ; these movements are still in 
existence and have much to accomplish before’ they 
But this national movement, such | 
the 


come to their end. 


as we now see it, is a new one ; it not only asserts 


individualism of nations, as in the case of Irejand and | 
. . . ' 
Jilyria, but it aims at Association, as in the case of 


} 


Germany and Italy. But neither the one nor the oth- 


er of these branches of the national revolution can be | 
brought about with ease though the whole soul of whole 


races is bent upon them. Obstacles in the interests of 
rulers, obstacles in the blindness and moral weakness of | 
the people are there tohinder. How long will it be for| 
sastance, before Italy, supposing the Austrians to be 
’ The! 


sized her natioyal unity 
her 


expelled, will have orgar 
jealousies of her princes, the ignorance of 


ulation, the conflict of democracy with authority, all 
delay the realization of this great idea,—delay but can- | 


Or how long will it b 


e betore the sul 


not prevent it * 
and 


j 
’ How! 
i 


long before Poland and Ireland cease to ery out against | 


leased 


jugated nations of this hemisphere are 1 
permitted to take charge of their own destinies 


their oppressors and are admitted to a seat in the] 


councils of the world? Not to-morrow, not next year, 


ii we may judge from present appearances ; but so 
long as there is one nation in Europe wearing the 
yoke of another, so long the revolution will con- 


tinue 
The democratic element of the movement is the 


} 
oldest, the most general, and perhaps the most power- 
ful 


ecents is Vive la Republique ! 


Everywhere the first cry of the successful insur- 
Everywhere the demo- 
cratic idea has hot heads and hearts and hands ready 
‘0 serve it. Everywhere it is regarded as 
of destiny which 


a sort 


may be postponed but 


avoided. In France,in Germany, in Italy, it estab- 


not 


pushes universal suffrage, and elects constituent assem- 
blies by the vote, such as it is, of the entire people. | 
Here it is laboring with the doubtful aid of the mon-| 
archists to organize and confirm the Republic it has 
proclaimed. In Germany, its committee and journals 
struggle boldly to keep the ground they have gained 
‘areatening what is left of the kings and princes, and 
preparing daily the next act of the rev lutionary dra- 


ma 


with the national hope for independence ; 


t . : 
“48 asserted itself in 


; In Ireland republicanism has gone hand in hand 
in Italy it 
Lombardy and Venice and only 
waits the conclusion of the war of emancipation to 


a ' 
Ppear again; and even from beyond the Eastern | 


Mountains j | | 
f Untains of Austria, from the rich and indolent pl a 
Q oman r ) 
R omania, we have had a short lived testimony that 
tae democratic 


£¢rms of 


infection is in the air, and that the 


: BD ae ' 
republicanism are borne ab winds. | 
Now the demo ratic ilitan! | 
and has h 
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Ww 
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THE HARBINGER. 





on in ‘the wilderness, is the thought of thousands of 
Frenchmen. The stupidity and wickedness with which 
the bourgeoisie have treated the people, and the blood- 
shed that in consequence stained the dreadful days of 
June, are all charged upon the republic, and I have lit- 
tle doubt that if the vote were fairly taken to-day in 
France, the majority would declare in favor of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. That the question may come to 
some other issue than that of the ballot boxes, is not 
impossible. The growing distress of many classes, 
the indescribable misery of the working class, which 
the measures of the government alleviate, as barrels of 
oil poured here and there can calin a raging ocean, and 
the open desire of a large body of the people for a re- 
turn to a monarchy, are things which democracy alone 








cannot root out; it can only put them down by the 
strong hand as it did in June, betrayed as it then was 
into an alliance with the moneyed feudalism against 
the people. 

In Germany, the princes have with infinite cunning 
turned the democratic movement against itself, and 
now flatter themselves that they have despatched their 
enemy. Mingling the impulse of the people for free- 
dom with the love of conquest they have set Germany 
against the Poles, against Denmark, and against Italy. 
centre 


Hungary, the natural of a great national and 


1 


siberal 


movement 


foolish quarrel with the Illyrians ; the Sclavonic tribes 


as the Bohemians, the Croations and the Poles which 
should have been built up around Hungary, into an im- 


passable barrier against absolutism and Russia, have 
been repelled into the arms of Russia; the Italians 
whose liberty free Germany should at once have pro- 
claimed and established have been the object of a fe- 
rocious war, which has given republican Lombardy 
and Venice to Charles Albert, and while the German 
people have been seduced into follies and crimes such 
as these, their lords have been gradually taking from 
them the liberties which they were compelled to grant 
at the beginning. The reaction in Germany is ex- 
ceedingly powerful and will soon have suppressed the 
movement altogether, or else will be 


democratic de- 


stroyed itself by a new and more violent revolution 
At Vienna the republican committee has been put 
down, at Berlin, at Cologne, Breslau,Frankfort, the at- 
lempt to restore the statu quo is now gradually and 


shrewdly making. ‘Throughout Germany the repub- 


can idea is on the eve of a desperate trial of strength 


with royal authority, the jatter has on its side the 


ariny 


and the gr yrity of the inhabitants of the coun- 


eat may 


til 


ty 5 


e republican, but those 
The 


republicans are few comparatively, and not so cunning 


e peopk of the cities ar 
of the country stick like clods to the old order 
as their opponents, but they have the spirit of the age 
The 


will be severe and protracted ; to predict its 


and their own devoted canrage to sustein them 


phases or results would be vain. Possibly there is in- 


telligence and virtue enough in the German people to 
reap at once the fruits of liberty ; possibly they may 


for a time be cheated out of them. But at any rate 


thing is certain, namely, that the lists are opened 


for the final combat, the combat @ outrance, between 


democracy and absolutism in allits forms. As long as 


so long the revolution will 


this joust continues, g 


con- 
tinue 


The really new element of the revolution is the so- 


cial, and it is this which marks it as the greatest of all 


revolutions, and as the last. It has introduced 


to the 


universal jaw passes from the state of chaos into form, 


order and unity. That idea is, so to say, the vital cen- 


tre around which the stones are to gather and cohere 


It is the idea of Fraternity, of Association. 


Liberty 


is an old word, as old as history ; Equality has been a 


batilecry since the reformation ; 


but Fraternity has 
not before rallied men to action on the stage where na- 


tions are the actors. Proclaimed by Christ, preserved 


in the traditions and even in the practice of that church 


whose pivotal principle was absolutism, shining like a 


oir 
Ru 


ig souls, and without 


voices in literature to declare its immortal existence, at 


Star in upon many ion never 
last it is put forth as a principle of universal worth and 
efficacy by this revolution. This makes the present 
the greatest of historical epochs hitherto, for it is that 
Man, freed from 


spiritual and political bondage, has been training to be 


for which all others have prepared. 


united with his fellows in the relations of mutual love 
and benefit. Fraternity,—Association ; that is the last 
word of destiny 

But is the social revolution any easier of accom- 
plishment than the political? That is a matter on 
which individuals may differ in opinion. We whoare 
socialists believe that it is easier, for the reason that it 
is pacific in its nature, or should be so, offering guar- 
anties to al] classes, and promising advantages alike to 
all. Fraternity we think, and think justly, commands 
us to attack none, but to open our arms to every son 
and daughte rof Adam. But we do not find it so re- 


garded. The rich classes, who are wont to fill their 


} 


money chests from the profits of poor men’s labor, 


fant no fraternity which would deprive them of that 
Other c! 


neindiie 
prejudices, holding the people 


privilege isses incrusted with selfishness and 


in contempt and believ- 


ing that they were born to servitude and inferiority, 


want no frate rnity which shall go as far as to become 
a fact; itis enough to have itinthename. And then 
there is that irrativpal conservatism, which exists in all 
communities, and which opposes all new ideas, simply 
because they are new, whic ust a be overcome 
The social idea has in this revolu two distinct 
phases, the one pacific, the other w ce, and Ido no 
see but both have their use The | phase is that 
which ia represented by the Phalansterians, the p 


in the east, they have involved in a | 


os 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fessed disciples of Fourier. They condemn all vio- 
lence, and speak only in behalf of fraternity, of con- 
ciliation. The militant phase has thousands of repre- 
sentatives ; it is represented not only by the radicals 
of the Montagne in the French National Assembly, 
and by the extreme Communists of Germany, but by 
every famishing workman and workwoman. They 
proclaim fraternity with words of denunciation and 
threats of vengeance. They declare that the wealthy 
idler who lives by the truit of other’s work is a rob- 
ber, that all exploitation of man by man is downright 
plunder, which must come toan end. They agitate 
the social question so loudly and so positively, that no 
man can close his ears and not hear what they have to 
say, and no man live without fear that his gain, ill-got 
as they aver, may not be takenfrom him. They speak 
of social injustice, not like judges who weigh both sides 
and estimate the long train of causes which have made 
men theirinstruments without making them always 


their accomplices, but like those who have suffered | 


great wrongs, which they have sworn to suffer no more 


No doubt the violence to which this party tend is in it- 


hy it they would still find it difficult to organize order 
with Fraternity as its basis Sut they still perform a 


service ; they shake and terrify the selfishness that 


rr a great cvil; no doubt that if they should conquer 


would if left to itself yield nothing, and which perhay 
The 


work of the 


can be overcome only by the means they employ 
the 


bourgeoisie who desired to exterminate those clamor 


insurrection of June for instance was 


ous and dangerous workmen, and accordingly provok 
ed them to fight. The concessions that the bourgeoi- 
ste have since made, the vote of money to relieve the 
necessitous, the grant of three millions to aid associa 
tions of workmen, have been evidences of their alarm 
at the fury and carnage of the insurrection, rather than 
of their willingness to do anything to establish social 


justice and render Fraternity actual Indeed just as in 


J 

Germany the monarchical class have reacted against 
democracy, in France the moneyed class have reacted 
|} against socialism But the social reaction has no for 
eign wars, no tricks of conquest to cheat the revolted 
| subjects of money into new submission The idea of 
no more exploitation of man by man, is a fixed idea 


in the minds of the workmen; misery isa fixed fact in 


their lives, and both fact and idea make them imprac- 


ticable to al! sorts of deception But the bourgeoisie 


will attempt to deceive them nevertheless, and to 
| bring them back into the old subjection Hence wil 
| arise new conflicts between the violent socialists and 
| the violent anti-socialists, or rather between the serfs 


| of industry a: 
| break out « 


anew | 


| idea into the fermentation, the agitation, the prolonged | s 


d its feudal lords These conflicts will 


occasion of any future political disturban 
Th < 


but they will 


ces, and will play an important part in them 


wittt hérdly fuil to be deplorable, herribl 


} 1 
DY no tReans be in vain 


| But ip judging of the nature and prospects of soc 
revolution in France, we must not forget the vast pre- 
paration fot it to which that country has been subject- 


ed. | 


njany years a Jarge number of men of devo- 


ei. itajlent, have been at work here, sowing the 
seed of fraternal institutions. St. Simon and his 
schoo! have passed away but the great ideas which 
they advocated have never passed away Fourier | 
lived in poverty, and died neglected by the world in 
j this very city of Paris, but his immortal discoveries 


fructify innumerable minds. In no country 


have principles of Association been so long and 
so ably defended and taught as here Our friends of 
the Phalansterian School have labored earnestly and 
faithfe amidst all difficulties and disappointments 

ar in other paths have striven towards a sim- 
ilar end, namely, the adoption of fraternity as the ba 

sis of ety. In this way the minds of thinking men 
have asit were become permeated with the social idea 
ey where they Oppose one or more of its iorms In 
th rnals of all parties, in circles ¢ f many classes of 
society, in books, in conversation, and in the most con- 
fl opinions you feelthe presence of the new idea 

Is 1 sa fact infinitely superior in importance to the 
meanness of the class whose soul is in its money bags ? 
And where the public mind is revolutionized, can it be 
long before a change of institutions follows? 


The social revolution in France owes much of its 


Or 


pr ss to the fact that the moneyed feudalism has re- 
duced the laboring population to the extreme of pover- 
ty. This has rendered a change necessary in the 
opinion of all but the bourgeoisie, and has set many 


men busy thinking of the means by which that change 


may be brought about. How is the condition of the 


laboring population to be ameliorated? is the univer- 


sal question, For instance, the Academy of Moral 


olitical Science has just appointed M. Blanqui, 


ip 
andi 


the tinguished economist, to make a report on the 
following questions 

1. What is the physical and moral education of t! 
ebi of the working classes ? 

2. What influence has domestic life, the religious spir 
and the habitual reading of workmen on their morals and 
wel ng? 

3. What is the effect of different occupation: t 
health and character of the laboring populat 

4. To what economic causes is the discontent t 
wor g class to be attributed, and do tho 
with manutacturing and agricultural laborer 

». What branches of industry are most ex) itost 
ibe work, and for what reasons? 

( isociation among workmen a means < 
t r condition, and ago any examp 

W may advaut igcOUs yt 

| 7 A prog has been w 
§ ‘ lition of the working « aw 
jba tue Causes Of that pr 
; 

\ 1 conservative bodies, Ii! , 

M Pr ical Science, oc é Ww 
i 1g ons as these, the day of | ; 

ist yte. But the social mos “ 
bas ! , isnot separate from ibe rev \ musa 


al | 
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part of it and is involved in its chances. We must 
not be too sanguine in our expectations for speedy re- 
sults. 

In this connection I must not forget to say that our 
friends of the Democratic are thinking of the experi- 
Yesterday M. Considerant 
went with several of them to St. Germain to look ata 








ment of a Phalanstery. 


place which has been suggested as a suitable locality, 
and it is not impossible that ere long we may see them 


at work. 
taken or not, the social movement in France cannot be 


But whether so large an enterprise is under- 


arrested though it may be hindered. The change from 


civilization into guaranteeism is inevitable. Competi- 
| tion must give place to codperation in spite of all that 
| 

; may oppose 


In Germany the revolution is also social, | 


Here there are ten thou- 


ut not to 


such an extent as in France 
sand different grades and varieties of the social doctrine, 
the majority of them taking their tone from Fourier, 
and holding with him to private property, as the mate- 
rial basis of Association. In Germany there are few 
Phalansterians, but many Communists, and many ot 
most radical sort 


| those off th A majority perhaps of 


the active republicans are more or less animated by 
I 


‘ } 1p *lass- 
| Communism ; their journals attack the moneyed class 


es and their monopolies without mercy. With the 
temporary triumph of the monarchical reaction the 
ld ‘mocratic and social party wil be forced into com- 
parative silence But the idea in Germany—the 
| word fraternity finds a response in all German arts, 
land in due time it will be incorpor ited in Ger com 

jmunities. This social change will be the great fruit 
lo that democratic revolution, through which the Te 


} 


| tonic confederation has yet to pass 


| Jn other countries the social idea has found disciples 


and has some effect on the political and national move 


ments, but it is only in France and Germany that it yet 


| plays an important part the time is not mpe for it 
everywhere, and even where it is ripe it needs strong 
| hearts and wise heads to speak and act for it amid the 
| crisisand casualties of the rev ion 

In America we ve no other obstacle ‘ ter 
than those in the u of the people There peace 
{and the opportunity of peacetu! progres ( y ig 
in proportion to our opportunities Every day Eu 
| rop mpresses truth deeper in my min VV i 
be uj 1 doing 

Y ours ever ) 
} 
| — - = 
Human Freedom.—No. If, 


| To the Editors of the Harbinge: 


; 

GENTLEME? The true question at iesue iz re free 
iwill controversy, as I 1\ already hewn, is this 
what is man’s self-derived activity? Wha the ac 
tivity which flows ex ely from the man himself, 
and is generated neither of his nature nor his circum- 
tances, neither of hi pl ysical nece ities, nor his so- 
| cial obligations? Tl the question Obviously 
ithen, the answer to it will best become inte ble by 
| first answering ‘another, namely ; what is man’s true 
| self 100d? =For we can u r 1 what activity 
best reflects his selfhood. without previously ler 

| standing the exact nat of that selfhooc 
| The true or vital selfhood then of man Gor 
| For man, being a creat imtrin y des e of 
1a selfhood, and cannot therefore by any I 
ia Ize one, save through I commun i i ie 
i vine self hood to him lais is too plain argu 
| me I simply take t two facts of universal c 
Is ness,—1. that we ex 2. that we are not self 
| 1 
Cc} d; and thereup lege that the coexists { 
j 
i these facts of consciousn¢ rresisubly argues a com 
} 
| munication of the div wr creative self h« iy 
| You ca deny the conclusion without denying mh 
| pr f and you cannot deny the premises wiyjout 
i falsifying the profoundest intuitions of t] ly 
| bosom I repeat, then, that man’s true or vita! self 
| heo 1 is, exclusively, G 
| Butif this be so, v shall w Xj ora 
;experience ¢ I the rac For it n anu i ‘ be 
| God, then inasmuch as Gol is one and infir or pe 
| fect, we should expect to see in‘one and infinite, or 
|perfect. Instead of two imperfect or finite men, one 
| good as limited by evil, t other evil as limited by 
Sata we should anticipate one perfect man, a man 
who should neither be good as opposed to ev nor 
levil as opposed to good, but positively or absolutely 
| good, good in himse 1 without any thanks to the 
opposition of evil Yet ience shows us this divi- 
i 1 or imperfect ma Ww ne man good and an- 
other evil, and thus contradicts our reasonable expec- 
 tatior How then s account for this expeni- 
‘ How, if God stitute the vital sé lf hood 
1 shall we ex: i mar divided or moral 
wsness. his ss of a good and evil 
} ? Ina word. |! xplain the moral] experience 
e race ? 
Che answer t or the explanation of 
s moral expe: é to be tound in a clear ap- 
prehen of the divine ty, as that unity stand 
1 v reauon,. 
It \ e ad it God is a universal 
i being to the u 
| [ f the being or 
what is I 
\ i I i ’ 
up of | 
H V S 
i ! v t i i 
Nal 
| i com] ) a { ‘ 
ve i Creator, we y f i 
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ing in Himee!f the unity of all and singular, or of univer- 
sality and individuality. Thus His unity is not simple 
but compound. It does not stand in universality alone, 
nor in individuality alone, but in both elements. In 
other words, His individuality and universality are | 
commensurate or equal. His individuality is univer- 
sal, and His universality is individual. 

If now all this be true, if the unity of God be thus 
perfect or composite, if the creative selfhood involve 
the unity of universality and individuality, then it fol- 
lows palpably that the creature, in order to become di- 
vinely conscious, in order to become conscious of his 
true divine self hood, is bound to experience in himself} 
this unity of the universal and individual elements, 
this harmony of the public and private life. For oth- 
erwise his self-consciousness would be a consciousness 
of opposition between the two elements ; would be a! 
consciousness of himself as opposed to all other selves ; 
and thus would fail to reflect the divine unity, by re- 
flecting God as disuniting the individual and the race. 
A self-consciousness of this sort, based only on an ex- 
perience of the opposition between the universal and 
individual life, rigorously exacts two Creators, one 
good, the other evil, in order to account for a dual or 
discordant creation. ‘The composite unity then of the | 
divine selfhood requires that man’s true self-conscious- | 
ness be also composite, that it be based upon an expe- | 
rience of a unity between himself and all other men, | 
or of a harmony between the individual and universal 
man. 

But what unity is predicable of things which are | 
subjectively different, or different in themselves? Of} 
If they are} 
subjectively different, the only unity possible to them | 








course a purely objective unity alone. 


must be exclusively objective, must be a unity of object, 
of aim,of destiny, of action. It must be an actual or prac- 
tical unity, not by any means affecting or compromising 
their subjective diversity, but standing wholly in some- 
thing which they conjointly produce. In short,it must be | 
a unity in prolification, a unity avouched in some third 
man who shall be neither individual alone nor universal | 
alone, neither a form of self-love nor a form of charity ,but | 
It must be | 
aman in whom neither the individual element dom- 


the joint product and unity of both forms. 


inates the universal, nor the universal dominates the | 
individual, but each alike conspires to lose itself in thre | 
embrace of the other ; a man consequently who acts 
neither from the prompting of self-love nor from the 
urgency of duty, neither from prudence nor from aaat 
ciple, but wholly from divine delight, freedom, or at- 
traction. , And this man, as I have shown in former 
letters, is exclusively the Artist. 

The Artist then,as alone exhibiting the unity of the 
individual and universe! tf, stamps himself the suie 
object or aim of the divine creation, the only true di- 
vine man. Man’s wsthetic consciousness, or the con- 
aciousness of himself as a productive power or force, 
is what alone does justice to his true selfhood, is what 
alone reflects the divine unity. Any other self-con- 
sciousness than this belies his true or divine selfhood, 
because that selfhood is essentially productive or ac- 
tive, and imparts itself, therefore, to the creature only 
in making Aim productive or active. Thus it is only 
the Artist who constitutes in Swedenborg’s language, 
the “ Divine Natural Man,” because he alone unites 
or reconciles the divided elements of human nature,} 
avouching their union in every form of transcendent! 
Art or use 

In the light of this statement thea, the moral expe- 
rience of the race is at once accounted for. For if 
God constitute the being of the creature, if He con- 
stitute the vital selfhood of the creature, then the whole 
ead of the creative action isto establish the creature's | 
property in this selfhood, in other words to give him 
velf-consciousness. And the very condition of se!f- | 
Censciousness is, that the sabject be the mean of two) 
extremes, be the equilibrium of two opposing forces. | 
I am conscious of myself, tonscious of a proper indi- 
viduality, only in so far as'I feel the operation of two 
laws, one inward, the other outward,each prompting 
& peculiar activity, and corgtituting me therefore the 
ratio or difference betweenthem. Did I feel only the 
operation of an inner law, fy self-consciousness would 
dwindle into an experience pf mere animal volition and 
motion. Did I feel the opetation of an outer law only, 
my self-consciousness would dwindle into a mere veg- 
etable experience of sensatipn and growth. In the 
one case my nature would declare itself purely ani- 
mal, in the other purely vegttable, while the distinc- 
tively human element, whicd is that of rationality or)| 
self-consciousness, would wholly disappear. For if 
my nature subjected me to the exclusive influence either 
of an inner or an outer law,I must obey it perforce, 
as knowing no other law, and thus deny myself any 
rational individuality, any self hood apart from and su- 
perior tomy mature. My activity would identify me 
withevery other partaker of my nature, and hence 
would stamp me, or stamp the self hood in me, as pure- 
ly natural, and not divine. Thus the very condition 
of self-consciousness in man, the very condition of his 
appropriating the divine life, is that he possess a _nat- 
ural duality or bipolarity, the duality as it is variously 
termed of internal and external, superior and inferior, 
celestial and infernal, or good and evil. His nature, | 
in other words,must be finite or impertect,must be good 
as finited by evil, and evil as finited by good. It must | 


admit a conflict of laws, or a law of self-love and a 
law of universal love. 








| 


It is only by virtue of this nat- | 
ural duality or bipolarity in man, that a basis is formed | 
for his proper self-consciousness. 
Man’s moral experience t| 

& divided nature, is only the basis or condition of self- 
Consciousness ; is only a means by which the aaa 
' 


en, or his experience of} ¢ 


ae 
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communicates Himself to the creature, or enables the 
creature to appropriate Him. ‘Thus itis not the end 
of the divine creation, but a means to that end. The 
object of God in creation is not tomake man morally 
or imperfectly good ; good, that is, as limited by evil ; 
but to make him divinely or perfectly good by the 
communication of Himself in all His falness to him. 
Bnt as communication is proportionate to reception, a8 
God can communicate only so far a the creature is 
able to receive, so the perfect work of God, which is 
the communication of Himself to the creature, in- 
volves first of all the making the creature receptive of 
Him. This receptivity is furnished by the creature’s 
distinctive self-consciousness, his consciousness of a 
selfhood distinct from that of every other man, which 
self-consciousness again involves the creature’s natural 
duality, or would be impossible unless he felt a divided 
nature, partly celestial, partly infernal, partly good and 
partly evil. When he attains to this distinctive self- 
consciousness, to a consciousness of difference from 
every other man, then a basis is formed tor the appro- 
priation of the divine selfhood to him. And this ap- 
propriation, as we have seen, depends upon an expe- 
rience of the unity between himself and all other men, 
or a unity of the individual and universal life, depends 
in short upon the revelation of a@ perfect society. 

Morality then is not the end of God in creation; it 
is only the indispensable means to thatend. Theend 
of God in creation is the Artist or unitary man, the 
man who unites in himself the interests of the individ- 
ual and the race, who reconciles in himself the pro- 
foundest aspirations both of self-love and universal 
But as all unity involves difference, al] harmony 
discord, and is perfect unity or harmony only as such 
difference or discord is pronounced, so the Artist or 
unitary man demands for his perfection, the sharpest 
possible antagonism of the elements which compose 
him. He demandsa nature in which self-love shall 
be asserted to the very highest pitch short of the ab- 
solute destruction of universal love, and in which uni- 
versal love shall be asserted to the very highest pitch 
short of the absolute destruction of self-love. For the 
splendor of their procreative union will be in the ex- 
act ratio of their subjective diversity, just as the per- 
fection of a child depends upon the degree in which the 
father is most distinctly male, and the mother most dis- 
tinctly female. Ina word the great end of God in 
creation, because it is a unitary end, involves the most 
discordant means, involves in fact the identical expe- 
rience of good and evil which constitutes the past his- 
tory of the race. 

But now before leaving this subject, let me briefly 
answer a question which may be suggested. Some 
one may Say, “ admitting all thie, admitting thar the 
divine end in creation perfectly harmonizes these dis- 
cordant means, and so turns our troublous past into 
an argument and pledge of a halcyon future, yet I 
should like to know how you explain the operation of 
conscience. I should like to know what precise force 
you attribute to conscience in reference © the great 
end of God in creation ; or how, on the theory of an 
eventual reconciliation of good and evil, you account 
for a law in the human bosom incessantly justifying the 
good man and condemning the evil.” This is a per- 
tinent inquiry, but before answering it let me see what 
the inquirer himself understands by conscience. 


Tt is true that conscience is a voice of God in the hu- 
man soul, incessantly approving righteousness and con- 
demning iniquity. But now does the inquirer know of 
any man who has ever stood approved by this law? 
Does he know of any whose goodness has been such 
as to satisfy the demands of this law, and extort a sen- 
tence of approval from it? If so,I confesss he has 
been much more fortunate in his acquaintance than I 
have been. I have myself indeed done many an act, 
and refrained from doing many another, in obedience 
to the law of my conscience, but neither my doing nor 


love. 


satisfaction of its demands. In fact, the more I have 
tried to satisfy it, the more rigorous and subtle its ex- 
actions have become, and the more desperate, conse- 
quently, my hope of fulfilling it. I can easily enough 
indeed get this testimony from my conscience, that I 
do not the evil things which many other men do; but 
when I take my eyes off of a particular individual,and 
ceasing to compare myself with him, measure myself 
only with this pure inward law, then my righteousness 
becomes as filthy rags, and I have no words to express 


my emotion but those of the humble publican, Lord 


be merciful tome a sinner. If now this be the case 
with the law of conscience, that while it exacts a per- 
feet righteousness, its exaction is yet never fulfilled, 
that while it incessantly bids men be righteous, it yet 
stamps no man as such, but shuts up all, the good and 
evil alike, under one condemnation, then clearly we 
may say that the righteousness which comes by this 
law is simply nothing, and can therefore offer no pre- 
judice or obstruction to that righteousness which comes 
of God's love in uniting Himself with His creature. 
We may say more than this. We may say, inas- 
much as the righteousness which conscience demands 
is infinite or perfect, and the only infinite or perfect 
righteousness is that exhibited in the true divine man, 
or the man who perfectly unites self-love and univer- 


sallove in beneficent or productive action, that con- 


science has hitherto served merely as a schoolmaster 
to briag us tothisman. We may say that the whole 
operation of conscience, by making all the world, good 
and evil, saint and sinner, alike guilty before God, has 
been to shut men up to the hope of this future and 
rod-given righteousness, and prepare them to appre- 
ciate and welcome it. It has proved man to be no- 
thing in himself, only to make himall things in God 


< main question of my letter. 
my refraining, has brought me any nearer to the fu ae : 


Rie are: aha “Wie ae: ee od) 
night be unto all without exceptioa. Its object ha’ 
never been to affirm one man’s righteous superi 

to another, but to affirm every man’s equal destitution 
of righteousness, and so stimulate them to the demand 
of adivine righteousness. If the law of conscience 
had ever been given asa law of actual discrimination 
among men, if the design of it had been to affirm the 
actual righteousness of one man, and the actual iniqui- 
ty of another, then no man in history so offended 
against that law as Jesus Christ. For he made no 
account of any legal differences among men, receiv- 
ing the publican and harlot to his sheltering embrace, 
with quite as much zest as he showed towards the 
scribe and Pharisee. But if the force of the law be 
as I have depicted it, if it were designed merely toes- 
tablish man’s universal destitution of righteousness, 
then no man in history ever magnified or made it so 
honorable as this same Christ, for every incident of his 
life perfectly ratified its sentence. 

My answer then to the question just propounded, as 
to the force of conscience is, in brief, this, that it has 
been of force chiefly to convince men of a higher good 
than moral good, or a good which stands only in the 
contrast of another's evil; of a good which shall be 
positive or infinite, because flowing from the perfect 
unity of Creator and creature. Subordinately to this 
main end, it has furnished of course the principle of co- 
hesion or the conservative element in all our past so- 
cial history; but this is an aspect of it which the 
question put to me does not invite us to contemplate. 

I have now given such an explanation of the moral 
experience of the race, as seems to myself satisfac- 
tory, because it seems perfectly to consist with the ad- 
mitted creatureship of man, or with the truth that God 
alone constitutes his vita! selfhood. However, I com- 
mit itto my reader’s candid judgement. 

But this question concerning morality was after all 
only incidental to the main question of my letter, which 
ran thus: what is man’s self-derived activity, or the 
activity which is attributable to the man himself, and 
no oneelse? Yet this incidental discussion has ren- 
dered the answer to the latter question comparatively 
easy, by clearly establishing two facts; 1, that God, 
or the vital selfhood of man, is a composite unity, em- 
bracing the two elements of individuality and univer- 
sality ; and 2, that the creature, therefore, in order to 
appropriate or become conscious of this selfhood, is 
bound to reconcile these elements in his own actual 
experience. 

For, these facts being undeniable as [ take them to 
be, then it follows that man’s true self-consciousness, 
his consciousness of a divine selfhood, is contingent 
upon the birth of a perfect society, because the very 
definition of a perfect society is, that it unites the uni- 
versal and individual, or the public and private, or the 
internal and external, interests of the subject. If now 
the development of man’s true or divine selfhood be 
contingent upon a perfect society or fellowship among 
men, then clearly the only activity proper to that self- 
hood must be one which utterly abjures the stimulus 
either of necesssity or of duty, either of self-love or 
charity, and obeys only the guidance of delight or at- 
traction. For where a perfect fellowship exists among 
men, no man of course can know physical want; and 
conscience having perfectly achieved her prophetic mis- 
sion, will have retired when prophecy becomes 
turned into reality. No, manifestly, the only ac- 
tivity appropriate to him whose living self is God, is 
a creative or productive activity, an activity lying only 
in productive use, or in its subject giving material body 
to spiritual conception, giving outward form to in- 
ward substance. In short itis an activity which flow- 
ing from the indwelling Divine in every man, must 
issue in every form of humane, resplendent, and ex- 
haustless Art. 

The reader has now before him the answer to the 
Man’s self-derived action 
is that which is prompted by his interior delight or at- 
traction, because when most truly flowing from him- 
self in contradistinction to his nature, it most truly flows 
from God, who is the infinite complex of all delights or 
attractions. 

I fully believe that this is the grand desideratum of 
all our theologies and philosophies, under the formula of 
free-will, or the power of accountable action. This 
moral sense in us, this sense of secountability to God 
as a being apart from us, what is it but the mark of 
our ignorance or immaturity? What is it but the voice 
of our ttue selfhood, appearing to us as the voice of 
another, because we are still unconscious of it? So 
long as I feel merely my natural individuality. antag- 
onizing all other individualities, my true or divine self- 
hood can only assert itself as an outward force, mena- 
cing destruction to my natural selfhood. But when 
this natural antagonism disappears in the unity of one 
all, when that divine society comes which shall 
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exhibit my interest in harmony with all others, then 
shall my true self hood find itself banished no longer 
to temples built of stone, but housed exclusively in the 
living tabernacle of my human heart. 

May the blissful day draw on! ‘The day when 
Gloria in excelsis Dgo, (the Deus of Pagan mythol- 
ogy,or God apart from Man,) now sung with lazy 
breath by drowsy worshippers on formal Sabbaths, 
shall give place to Gloria in excelsis Domino, (the 
Lord of Christian Theology, or God united with Man,) 
bursting forth in hodiernal strains from the gleeful lips 
of childhood at its sports, from the fiery heart of man- 
hood impassioned for the triumphs of Art, and from 
the tranquil bosom of old age, exchanging the superb 
harmonies of time for the ineffable splendors of heav- 
en! Yours, 

Y.s 
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Aug. 26. B. Gites, Secretary 
Naw Move or Ratstne Kunps.— friends of 
in anxious to collect ‘te 
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pushed for some hours,—the people thron 
cart in great numbers at every “stand” taken, and th 
ator Roe forth streams of patriotic eloquen 
forgetting to wind up with a ing appeal tothe re 
ets of his hearers; and ” ast MAY seen, 
it had a “ready” effect—as it was found, at the cing a 
the performances, that nearly $150 had been thus 
hronotype. 


Seen, thee 
“spokesman” in operation. This plan was Vigorous 
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The Trustees of Hampden Sidney College, Va., dens 
that the experiment of raising a Permanent fund ot ot 
000 by means of subscriptions of $100 each, entitling - 
subscriber to educate all his own sons, or else one oth, a 
young man, with the privilege of appointing Dis sure, : ] 
or for twenty years, has been entirely successful, ya 


ae L. W. Green, of Baltimore, has been appointel 
ent. 


| 


Miss Mirroro.—This charming authoress, whos ry), 
life-like descriptions are so justly celebrated whereys thy 
English lan is read, is about to re-edit & comply 
edition of all her writings, which the London journas 
say may be looked for during the present or the comin, 
season. 


The Archives Israelite says, it is calculated that the, 
tal number of Jews spread over the surface of the glob 
is 6,000,000 of souls. Of these 189,000 are in the opin, 
ment of civil rights, viz: 30,000 in the United Stata» 
America, 50,000 in Holland, 10,000 in Belgium, anjy 
000 in France. In England 20,000 are as yet incompjy, 
ly emancipated. ; 


Gun cotton, although it does not answer a3 well a: vy 
expected for mating wounds, is said to be an admin); 
dressing for them. 


Opium Eatixe tv Exataxn.—This pernicious prac 
appears to be alarmingly on the increase in England yp: 
is evidently extending to all ranks of society. By reper, 
of the Board of Trade down to the 5th of May, 1h; 
is shown that the consumption of opium has been di) 
led in England in one year. The imports of this dry 
for the past year amounted to 24,929 pounds. The pa; 
pers in the alms-houses are said to be much addiciaj; 
the fatal indulgence of opium-eating. 





Agsiat Srecccation.—Dr. Solomon Andrews, Pra 
dent of the Inventors’ Institute at Perth Amboy, sir: 
tises that he has invented a car for the “navigation of ¢ 
atmosphere,” which, when constructed, will be 100 fj 
long, 40 wide and 32 high. In order to raise the mean: 
construct it, building lots near the institute are offen 
for sale. 
col 

A Washington eo: ndent of the Baltimore Su tw 
settled to his own satistec tion the Presidential questin 
He says the people are fatigued with excessive pulitia 
excl ent ; that they ask from politica) ag 
tions ; and that they will go against that party that mais 
the most fuss. 


A London paper says that patent medicines proix 
nearly $170,000 per aunum to the revenne ; of thi ar 
than two-thirds is paid by a new medicine just introdu 





into England from the United States, under the sinzir } 
title of the “Shaking Quaker’s Herbal Pill.” ; in 

Laxe Supsrior Irox Distraicr.—The Lake Supnr . 
News in an article on the land sales at Sault St. Mir T 
says “The Iron District is not yet in market, but the mw sc 
tains of that valuable ore, is a more surprising feature: he 


this sin region than even the copper. Here isfrx! 
ore of the best iron that we ever examined, and in = nt 
quantities that the whole human race can be provitt 
with this useful material for ages to come. Indeei, 
so abundant that those who have recently examined & Ww 
country, say that it cannot be monopolized, and that tie fo 
is more than enough for all who may feel disposed 1 
ter into this lucrative branch of business.” 


Hypropatuic.--Strange as it may sound to Bury 8! 
ears, it is by no means an uncommon practice with® 
ladies in Bagdad, in the months of July and Augu' 
steep their night clothes in cold water, which is svt" v 
for this purpose in skins, in order to keep it a:»'* b 
possible. Having done this they put them on, wror 
wet, and again retire to their of palm-brancbé ' 
enjoy refreshing slumbers. Nothwithstanding thi) 
tice, rheumatism, so prevalent in England, is rarely b™* 
of in that country. , 


A Home Ivp1ax.—An awkward fellow, in gettiss 
from the upper end of an omnibus, the other asym 
very free with other people, to enable him to keep bs ** 
ance. One person remarked that he was a savage; J" 
said another, “he belongs to the Paw-knee tribe. 
Bunker Hill Aurora. 


Sraxpixo Fine.—The St. Louis Organ of the ™ 
aa. ms an account of an attack made upon ! ie 
8 , for some trifling cause, by an 
Jackson, who stood only some five or six feet from> a 
man at the head of a short flight of steps, and discs?" 
at him five balls in rapid succession from a revolvet 
tol. Sherman stood firmly facing Jackson, and es‘*® 
ing during the murderous attack—‘* D——n you~). 
shoot straighter! hit me, if you can!” ‘At the P? . 

the last barrel, the cap map ,and Jackson ee 
made off, Sherman merely having received 4 skip mi ' 
bullet wound on the cheek. An old Indian nee 
saw the whole affair, says he never saw such cool conten | 
{ 


a fin 2 ee ee of 


of danger as that shown by Sherman. The ore 
murderer was arrested—but released on givi0S 
the sum of five hundred dollars. 


THeataicas 1x ENGLAND.—We extract the follo®” | 
from the correspondence of the National Intellise™ 
It shows that the British drama is in anythiPé 
flourishing condition : 


“ Mr. Macready is about revisiting the United oe hoo 
search of that patronage which he cannot find nest 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles ean have only temporary Fee 
ments, and Mrs, Butler is rarely heard of © intent’ 
The British theatre has ceased to command the '.., 
and respect of the middle class of the community, a! 3% 
demands, in the present age, something more ratio”. 
moral, instead of the light trifling pieces, the ex9£8"" 
low and broad humor, which now occupy the eet 
degree that has driven all sensible men from the city © 
English actors play entirely to the taste and cap" 
the gallery; Italian singers and French dancer |, 
themselves to please the fashionable circle; ¥ re 
great mass of the British public, between these = sepiss 
seek amusements and places of resort more '®*'-'y. 


with their characters and tastes. The succes = wt 
Phelps with the legitimate drama, a good stock con fe 
and a moderately-sized house at Sadler’s Wells ag, wl 
these opinions. A combination of authors, #¢t’™ 
wealthy patrons can slone resuscitate the dram4- 
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t far more—and to her credit i 
the ercise of almost unbounded charity to the poor in 
ber neighborhood, by whom she is much ! 


Persian Paecocrty.— Letters from Tabreen mention 
that the heir apparent of Persia,a youthful Prince of 16 
appointed to the governmentship of 

to be a second Fatteh Aly Shah, his 
grand-father, for he has already taken un- 
ponimeel nine wives, (selected from the most lovely mai- 
ssia and : 

his so wil and pleasure that the Chamberlain of his 


house 


i 


three hundred and sixty-five, in which his vigorous ances- 


tor luxuriated, is fully made up and completed.—Lon- | had the Latin words been retained. As it was, the ef- 
don SUR. | fect was most sublime ; overwhelming, and then up 
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Boston Academy of Music. 
Teachers’ Imstitute for 1S. 


In all our interest in the highest models and the | 
purest science of the Musical Art, we have not been | 


indifferent to the popular movement towards musical 
taste in this country. 
in public schools, the multiplication of psalm-books 
and collections of all kinds, and above al) such 
annua] demonstrations as assembling of vast classes 
of teachers and choristers from the whole country 
round in Boston, for their ten days’ meeting, under the 
auspices either of the Academy, or of rival teachers, 
have impressed us as being full of a future. 

We expressed ourselves so fully on th’s subject last 
year at this time, in noticing the history and promises 
of these great musical conventions, that we will not 
repeat ourselves nOW. 
to a great unitary organization of the musical means, 
which are growing stronger and of higher quality, 
around our chief towns and cities. We saw nothing 
to prevent their growing into annual festivals like those 
of Birmingham and of the Rhine. 

The meeting of the Academy’s Institute this year 
confirms the promise. It was held in Tremont Temple, 
and has been productive of a greater concourse of 
singers, (not a few of whom are artists,) of a higher 

standard of teaching and performance, and a greater 
number of good musical publications, than any previous 
year. 

At present we have only time to notice a concert 
which may be considered the climax of their festival, 
given on Saturday evening. The occasion was most 
interesting in itself, and in its promises for future years. 
We would not for much have missed that concert. 
The grand effect of such a multitude of voices, so 
schooled and directed, is something which must be 
heard to be imagined. ‘That the audience were out- 
numbered by the singers, must be attributed to the ex- 
treme heat of the season, and the very natural doubts 
which many had of finding any seats unoccupied. As 
for the heat, the hearing of those choruses was at least 
next best to Newport or Nantasket beach ; they had 
a cooling, solemnizing influence on the spirits, at the 
same time that they raised them, like the ocean. 

And what a choir! Not less than seven hundred 
voices. Imagine them not only compactly filling the 
broad side galleries, but even doubling the corners and 
encroaching largely either side upon the favored audi- 
ence of the centre gallery! A double chcrus, or two 
choruses, each complete with its quadruple basses, so- 
prani and contralti in the middle, tenors and basses 
on the two extremes, pitched face to face to fling back 
Hallelujahs upon one another! 

And who composed the seven hundred? First, 
members of the teachers’ classes for the present ses- 
sion, from city and from country roundabout. These, 
as we said, to the number of some four or five hun- 
dred, after their morning lessons have been spending 
the afternoons of the week together, in the practice of 
choruses and glees. 

Secondly, of old pupils and graduates (as it were) 
of the Academy, choristers and professors of the city, 
who have added their weight to them in the evenings, 
and especially on this evening ; for such a mass ac- 
quires an attraction of gravitation, and even professors 
and amateurs who once sneered at the Yankee, psalm- 
singing assemblage, are now glad to join it for the sake 
ef grand musical effects which can be had here in no 
other way. They are all trained to read plain music, 
and have even mastered many of the standard oratorio 
or opera choruses. Such a combination merited to be 
made complete ; accordingly, the orchestra was got 
together, and the great organ opened; and thus 
Handel, Hayden, and Mozart were to have the benefit 
of the whole musical force (as it were) of Boston. 

The choice of pieces was excellent; varied to be 
Sure, with a view to popularity ; but there was not an 
“em which could be called clap-trap. For the plea- 
Sure of these ardent pilgrims from the outskirts of mu- 
"ic, We could relish from the orchestra two of their most 
familiar overtures, Die Felsenmuhle, and Massantello, 
better than if it had been asymphony of Beethoven, for 
Such an occasion. 

These, with other lighter elements were inter- 
*persed, like smaller private jets and fountains, among 


eorgia,) and has publicly signified | most despotic encores. 


. — we - aut prereset te, ee | briefly. Firet came the Gloria of Mozart’s 12th Mass. 
ne 


“ Music for the million,” music | 


We saw in them a tendency | 





THE HARBINGER 
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hhelgunad chem] ovesiaiinen 1A thin Distieal of © RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
waters. There were four songs, all good: 1. One from} FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Verdi's Nebudchadnezear,chastely, but too coldly sung Astor House. 

by Mr. Roor. 2. The lovely Ave Maria, of Cheru- List of New Importations. 


bini, by Miss Gancta, sweetly and delicately rendered.| » ypHER’s M1. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 

We could have asked for the orchestral accompani- oe ae nothigeten Exisatereages, ven Gutecbet 

mente, had it not been that her voice is far from pow- | Beende indto Gevunden $7 80, on NOT Zimmermann, 
Auswahl seiner ot eneweed 








erful. 3. The grand and sombre Pro peecatis, from| /uther's Werke, Volistandi 


yi : , ten. Mit histor Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
Rossini’s Stabat mater, sung with taste, but not with wad ne istern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
0. nden 


enough force and elasticity, by Mr. Bart. Here es- “ 
pecially we felt the want of orchestral accompaniment, 
or of a heavier piano-forte. 4. The very florid, but 
yet very beautifui Gratias agimue of Guglielmi, sung 
in her old style by Miss Srons, with clarionet obliga- 
to by Mr. Kenpati. Throat and reed rivalled each 
other in beauty of tone and flexibility ; the victory was 


#6 75. 

Ungedruckte Predigten Aus den Handschriften 

heraus von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50. 

Faeckel, E.T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 8 Baende 
mit 22 Stehistichen. Cartonirt $275 

“ Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 

bis auf unsere Zeit, 2Baende mit vielen Stabl- 
stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Roreeegss- von Schonheit, $1 f 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 


: seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
to the former in reepect of brilliancy, to the latter in Lue ages > agate Pte. 
en 


respect of tender sweetness. This was the tour de| Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden ¢ 375. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 


force of the evening, and had to yield, of course, to Kiepert, Bibel-Atlasnach den neusten Quellen. 10 Blaeiter $1. 

Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 50. 

Pyrker.J.L. Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 

Gallerie, Europaeische. 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 


| lifting beyond the sense of individual weakness ; a kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 


|strengthing baptism of one’s selfinto the glorious sense Brockhans’ ( 
of union with humanity! Still more so was the ef- mags in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, @21 (0. : 
=e e a ilder Atles zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
\fect of Haydn’s “ The Heaven's are telling,’ and of | 9 Sere original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
| , “ ‘ah ;: _ | the branches of know ledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
| Handel’s heavenly Hallelujah f both of which —- clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
template in their very idea such a multitude of voices,| Parts 1 to #2 out and on hand. 

whereas the Mass is only for a moderate choir. We 


{G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex- 
| never felt the illimitable, oceanic force and grandeur of 


And now for the grand demonstrations, to speak 


It would have moved with more elasticity and grace, 


pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 

one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 


| these two gigantic compositions more than at this time, 
can be finished. apr2. 


| Handel might have said again,as when he wrote the 
Hallelujah chorus, that “he knew not whether he was | 
in the body or out of the body.” Inthe body of Hu- 
manity made one we felt. Another noble chorus, by 
|Righini: The Lord is great, opening with a grave 
introduction in an imposing series of sublime bursts 
|and pauses, the loud chorus sinking to a whisper, and 
: = treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
then a letting loose of the four choral floods, in a swift, Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
sweeping movement, like the four winds of Eolus,| with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
—_ ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 
|each part constantly distinct, revealed the awful depths! ~ Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
| : patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and sunny flash, and sparkle of our life. “ and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient fur one hun- 
“Old Hundred,” by chorus, orchestra and ‘audience, | dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
; . : uare—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
(not wholly we are sorry to say, in unison, but weaken- 
is e .) worthi- ful treatment of disease. 
Jed by ‘some promiscuous attempts at Aermeny,) roe The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 


| ly closed the flood-gates of song, when the flood-gates| quality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight. 


. sos . | ful air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
of the Temple were set open and the living waves} gn4¢o the Consumptive, hold out pat inducements, being sit- 
) 


| flowed out into the streets by moonlight. uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
s 7 . part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
| More of this hereafter, as well as of the younger rival} ments,connected with more public locations. The object be 
institution, also at the same time in session under the 


ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 

: M : orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
auspices of Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, the “ Phil- 

| harmonic Institute.” 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE , 


Pleasantly located at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 
The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 





| 





no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 





as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

Teepe Department wil] be under the entire control of 
Dr. SasroRp Beit, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 


AGENTS WANTED. 
pir Len and respectable young men can obtain im- 
mediate and profitable a ooo for anew - 
entific periodical, by addressi r. J. ccnanan, Cincin- ate wi . , 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a TERMS For Brerting, Lodging "Drentneet and atte 
th. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 7 ; * an BNE: . i aoe 
; mom : , fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
| al sciences would be preferred. au 19 





duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
aia a attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. ingly. xaminati investivati say 
NEW supply of Sartain’s nareavotls eae of Fourier. inet abate ee of the symptoms 
| Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at! patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 


the HARBINGER OFFICE, ‘ ¥ illow rele: is 
a 00 No. 9, Spruce street. (linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 

tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 

the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues four 

months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. 


FACULTY. 


at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the | 
tution when they leave,as in no cate can the Managers cén- 


patient has been treate 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuer Wr sp, Esq , (Secretary 
10 00! of the Board of Managers,) No. 53 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
10 00 delphia, will meet with 
10 00) cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 


Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $1000 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 

GE ICID « ne 0 6.0 0c 0 on 0 ohh be CAE H UR 6.08 
J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of , 
Wee Se IRs 0 6c tt vw anede conn 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. ...... 10 00 ee nents es 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
- wantienteais: ee eee “sbi oaee a ee MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library ¢2 ; uation Fee a9) a . = . : 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, Saepiieel. die hundred 40] With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manus: ripts. 
lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be ee by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
received as payment in full forthe entire tuition of one student : prised in three waieuses of from four hundred and fifty to 
the Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except-| five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
ed. works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre-| in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught | Gimbardella. 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- CONTENTS. 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz :recent/ Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis | Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 
and practice ; a more thorough a system of Mate-; Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda reformed system of practice, | tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, ween | Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— | Philosophy—-Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and genera] depletion | Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. , 


10.00) ipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. 


and to treat with success many medical] and surgical cases, that Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

baffle the usua! resourcesof mecicine. Six orseven lectures} may #0 111 Washington street, Boston 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidatesjof gradua-| ___- sete tndiiacinlotions 

tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have at- ae ee 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the WILLIAM RADDE, 

last of which must be in this Institute’) or one course after four IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER 


years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The’ classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 81— 
1846-7, [27—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
eee in 1849, sufficient for the reception of op or 1000 
pupils 


$22 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


EC 

B Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hemburg, 1545, $8 7 
eee ; Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Menschen und Voel 
etters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad-| kergeschichte. 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrie Auagabe 
dress to the undersigned, (pest paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, | Leipzig, 1$45° Gebunden $7. 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in| Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baenje Braun- 
payment of fees. Boazd may be obtained in the city at from $2 schweig, 1845. $4 50. 
to $3 per week | Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen 
T. V. MORROW, M. D., | tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Dean of the Faculty Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Aufiag: 


Stuttgard 





Cincinnati, July 29, 1943. aul2 | 1546. $2 50. 
$$ Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. _ ©? 
wy : Menzel, Geschichte der D. . vis auf die neuestes Ts 
M* WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener-' 4 ausgabe in Einem Becnde. Geettenrd “4843. $4. Eleg ° 
. al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy atLeip- |) .den $5. . ns see ° 
sic ,for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirch« bre Staat. 2 


Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on | 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, incomplete | 
sets, or Time’ vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations | 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 

rope. tf n20 


Baende. 3Aufg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50 
Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. 9 Bande 
Ausgabe mit Stahistichen, Braunschweig, 1#45-47 
eselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10 
Rotteck, aligememe Weltgeschichte. it Zugrundiegung 


$5 50 


a lg SSS 
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des grosseren erke pitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt 
ssoABSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. cot a eo le Sey. © 
TATION and Chuistianity, urging the necessity of | Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgar 





Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood | ).4¢ ¢3 
and Unity. BY H.H. Van Amringe. Price 15] cts. Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baend: 
orsaleatthe ml Emmishofen, 1842, $4. ine 
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WASHINGTON CITY, DIST OF COLUMBIA. 
G, BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


1. P. NOBLE, PUBLIOHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
uestion of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
. he aa , ae — attention is given to Social and 
‘eneral importance ; 
ofa Pure Literature overlooked portance ; nor are the interests 
sto preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society : of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the secsion® 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
licy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
exican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py @ large share of its columns 
Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its - y valuable Department of Home and Poreign Corres 
pondence 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 


the Public Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea) of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for la 


er accessions to our subscripta ‘n list. 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwar.led without delay 


so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess - 


Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained im 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13vols.8vo. $17, 

The Apocalypse —— according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
Svols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 


| concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 


onversationslexicon, vo]. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. 


Neat Cambric, 62} cents. 


| ~On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—10 cents 
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earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the | 
benefits of this Institution, that they wil] so arrange their affairs | ~—~ 
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rimest, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. | 
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The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- | 
may 13| ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 





KER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 


i 


| copies for $5. 


Stahls- 


15 Originai | 


| be of much interest « , : 
We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
vement, and especially we ask the friends 


single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity 12. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. lvol.Svo. Cambric, $2 , 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruce 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. * 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
625 cents 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. &vo 
Cambric, 1 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. 12 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
124 cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS 


ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- | $7 25. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $3 25 


Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $j §7. 
@ Posthumous Tracts, No. 1, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sei 
ences. $2. ; 

Also the Collateral] Works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar 4. 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


spraecees early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the Londen Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black 
wood'’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 


af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re-| type, om fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi. 


nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot the 
Edinburgh edition, ; 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng. 
land—Tory, Whig,aud Radical. “Blackwood” and the “Lon. 
don Querterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 


can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution | Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. 
i | ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con. 


ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 


sent to any eee nas treated in bedding, in which any other Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices of 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 


For any two 500 
For any three 7 00 
For all four of the ‘ 8 00 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 3 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
C.iussinc. —Four copies of any or all the above works will 


immediate attention, to whom all appli-|} be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 


for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 
Earry Cortes.—A late arrangement with the British publish 


work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals, For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore We repeat ‘subscribe early while the price is low 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers : 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear Mowtuty Periopicar, 
EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany 

The subscriber wil! issue, about the Jst of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we hav. no epology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willbail with pleasure its appearence. Such a journal 
nas been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 





i to thiscountry, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 


given it 
To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 


| satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 


nae 


improvement. But 
d service as a fami 






pendent of its es object, it will 
y paper. 


nation of sound imy 
of Education to len 

The Macazinr will be 
each month: will contain 


is their support and influence, 


every six they reccive tor subscription, 
post peid, Cincinualy, O 
ELIAS LONGLEY, 
j10 Editor and Publisher 
OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNION OF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St. 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 


, Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience, 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets d other Associa- 


t 


i 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 


GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Aum. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 





published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
!4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $la year, always in advance, or six 
Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
Address the publisher, 
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The Fire in Albany. 
We find the following additional particulars of this great 
fire in the Albany Argus: 


Our city is literally desolate. A fire broke out at about 
noon yesterday, in a stable in the rear of the Albion Ho- 
tel, corner of Hroadway and Herkimer street, between 
Broadway and the river. The wind was a gale from the 
south, the heat of the weather and the fire intense, and 
everything dry and combustible. In an inconceivably 
short time, the fire spread over a wide surface, prostrating 
everything before it. ‘The efforts of the firemen, aided 
by the Troy, West Troy, Greenbush, Arsenal and Schen- 
ectady companies, were directed as well as they could be 
under such appalling circumstances, but they were pow- 
erless against suc an amazing force of flame, of raging 
wind, and the fierce heat of the wide-spreading and all- 
consuming element. 

The fire was not arrested until after 5 in the afternoon; 
and only then by a providential change of wind, which 
threw the current of flame back upon its vast track of 
devastation, followed by a heavy and drenching rain. 
This alone preserved to the city all the business and com- 
mereial portion of it that has escaped. 


Full four hundred buildings are consumed, and prop- 
erty probably not less than éwo or three millions, al- 
though no estimate of value is yet attainable. We hear 
of two forwarding lines that estimate property under 
their charge to the amount of $90,000, all consumed. 
Another line suffers to an amount from $6),00) to $80,- 
000. The loss of fiour afloat and in store, is not less than 
10,000 barrels. 


The area of the fire embraces many acres, perhaps fif- 
ty or sixty, of the most compact and valuable part of the 
city. It includes at least twenty squares. Amidst the 
ruins which every where meet the eye, it is difficult to 
trace the outlines of the former state of things; but 
those familiar with the city will perceive the extent of 
this most calamitous visitation by a few generalities. 


Broadway, from the intersection of Herkimer to the south | 


corner of Hudson street, on the west side, and to Van 
Schaak’s variety store on the east side, nearly half a mile, 
is, with all its structures and stores, including the Eagle 
Tavern, the Townsend House and the United States Ho- 
tel, level with the earth. 

‘rom Brvuadway to the river, including the ranges of 
lofty stores on Quay street, throughout nearly the entire 
space above mentioned, all is a heap of ruins. 

Ali the cross streets entering Broadway, Herkimer, 
Bleecker, Lydius, Hamilton, Division and Hudson, west to 
Union and Dallius streets, are sweptaway. Ainazing ef- 
fort preserved Goo!d’s great carriage and coach establish- 
ment—everything on the surrounding streets being de- 
molished. 

North, the flying cinders with which the air was filled, 
caught the Columbia street market, and of that large 
structure nothing remains. The adjacent buildings were 
saved by the prompt efforts of the two Schenectady fire 
companies 

But the scene of the most striking and absolute deso- 
lation is the Pier Searcely a vestige of it remains 
Throughout its entire length, from Hamilton street to the 


eut opposite the Ioston depot, it is utterly consumed, in- | 


cluding the wharves, warehouses, nearly all the shipping 
in the Basin and outside the Pier, tow boats, barges, ca- 
nal boats, huge floating warehouse arks, with ail their 
valuable and vast contents of goods and products, the 
three bridges at Columbia, State and Hamilton streets, 
lumber yards, flour stores--in short, everything that 


floated or teemed with life and value in that great mart | 


yesterday morning. 

The scene in State street beggars all description. Thou- 
sands, fiying from the conflagration, pressed every con- 
ceivable vehicle into their service, depositing goods, fur- 
niture, families, children, everything animate and inani- 
mate. Every point in that wide strget—at the Exchange, 
at the City Bank, at the corners of all the intersecting 
streets, iu front of St. Peter's Church, all along the Parks, 
and finally, at the State Hall and City Hall—were crowd- 
ded with bales, boxes, funiture, goods of every descrip- 
tion, &c. No point was deemed too remote from the de- 
vouring element. The stores everywhere were closed, or 
were only opened to the flying citizens and their effects. 

Two buildings were blown up, in the hope of arresting 
the progress of the fire. One belonging to Mr. J. I. Boyd 
in Broadway, and the other to Mr. John Knower, corner 
of Hudson and Liberty streets; but with little effect. 

All the insurance companies suffer largely if not ruin- 
ously. 

Among the shipping destroyed was the schooner Co- 
tuit, of Boston, arrived yesterday morning, and the 
schooner Eliza Matilda, also of Boston, seriously dam- 
aged. Some twenty vessels, below the Basin, were hastily 
drawn out in theriver and preserved. The Isaac New- 
ton and Rip Van Winkle steamers were also rescued with 
much difficulty. 


The confagration of the Pier, so utterly sweeping, was | 


as rapid as it was unexpected. It was supposed to be 
safe, owing to the intervening Basin. Its only danger 
was from the flying cinders ; and every store had its look- 
out and its buckets. 
have passed, a spark caught under a clap-board on the 
east or river side of the Pier, and in a few moments the 
flames were beyond all control, and throughout the entire 
length of the Pier, such was the rush of the flames, that 
many of the merchants, cut off from escape from the 
Basin side, abandoning all hope of saving property, hasti- 
ly threw their books and valuable papers into boats, and 
put out into the river. 

The roofs everywhere throughout the city, were throng- 
ed with occupants, anxiously guarding their property from 
the falling cinders. 

It is to be feared that several lives were lost—certainly 
several persons were severely injured or burned; but we 
have no positive information. 

Nearly the entire Troy and West Troy fire departments 
wereon the ground Their aid was promptly and most 
efficiently rendered. Last evening they tendered, through 
the telegraph, the aid of three additional companies, 
which came down and servedas a relief guard. 

All business was suspended, all the places of amuse- 
ment closed--in short, the aspects in all directions, bespoke 
the desolation which pervades the city. 

One of our oldest residents, familiar with the fire de- 
partmeut, estimates the loss by fire here since March last, 
as exceeding the entire loss for the previous forty-one 
years. This conflagration—in broad day--altogether sur- 
passes, in every form of loss, any with which the city has 
evor been visited. 

Stanwix Hall and City Hotel were several times on 
fire. 

The suffering-among the inhabitants is severe, and ma- 
ny demand the sympathy, commisseration and charity of 
those who are so fortunate as not to have been among the 
immediate sufferers. Many, in affluent circumstances 
yesterday, are ruined. Thousands are houseless. Desti- 
tute families and numerous children, without shelter or 
bread, are all around us. Aid cannot be too promptly 

afforded. 


Army Inrecricence.—The Arkansas Intelligencer of 
the Sth inst, says. “The II company, Ist dragoons, 
Lieut. Buford commanding, and Lieut. Sackett, left Fort 
Gibson for Santa Fe onthe 17th ult. Subsequent to their 
departure, correct information was received at Fort Gib- 
son that about 80) Witchetaws and other Prairie Indians 
had assembled in the upper Santa Fe route--the one 
which Buford had tiken. An express was sent out, and 
Buford took the lower route, and by this means will, no 
doubt escape the ambuscade. 

Two companies of the 8th infantry are ordered to Fort 
Smith and two to Fort Gibson ; and may be expected dai- 


ly. Capt. Stein has been ordered to Jefferson Barracks, 
where he will take command of three companies of the 
Ist dragoons, and march to California. 







When all danger had aaapeee to | 
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DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. ‘ 
RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly M: contained in 
& ad laid open and index. 
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The Agetelypre Runteiecl enveeting to Ge ual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana w are ted therein. 


6 vols. half cloth ¢8 60,full cloth. 9 00. 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life, Neat , 624 cents, 


On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. Lvol.8vo. C #2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents, 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62}, cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels er the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by whieh the Divine 
Government is regulated. €2}¢ cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning ConjugialLove. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, 
12 cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 
: PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIPIC WORKS. 
KPOLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
7 25. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
| Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
| lated by Wilkinson. 187 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. é 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci | 
ences. $2 





| 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 26, 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence 125 | 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 100 | 
| Cabeli’s Reply to Pond 75 
| Documents concerning Swedenborg $7 
| Crissold’s Letters. 62 
| Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmer and Swedenborg o 


Guardian Angels. . aie ‘ | 
The New Church Repésitory—a monthly Periodical, Edited | 
| 


by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
33 pe JOHN ALLEN. 


| 
' 
| 139 Nassau St., Naw YOR. 
| In press, Apocalypse Revealed. .1 vol 3 vo 

Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

| n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent ty mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at & trifling ex 
pense. 
ris st Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
& alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy1- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
| sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, : - - $1 00 
| Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
shers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonegraghy to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 





nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
position of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand 
Rarnens generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, ° © he 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
eae: Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, ™ < ; 
inen, - - - 
0G From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. — 
Phonographic Chart, No. I. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 


| 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 





@habet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second se, 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, as 
mail- 

ing, - - ae 0 “ 

| Phonotypic Chart. This isa eae chart, containing the smal 
| letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, : 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the re Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 

ed as they appear. 

he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
Price, - : - 660 


uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for 


| A. F. Boyle. 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
| of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 


| The Anglo Saron,{a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 

| num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, cam 
| receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
| the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the worksthey desire, post a. 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws:— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand | 
some profit to him who retails them. 
All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post PalD. | 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which , 
| is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we | 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- | 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
| counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
| casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
| but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- | 
| cient to balance it. 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


IS 


less amount than FIVE DoLLaRs, 


| - jibe 


| FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, ‘advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No.9 Spruce street. | 





‘ 


Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order — from here, and by their 
agency books may be ordered to be bought at our estab! 
with the jeast inconvenience end expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils you ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churchdie Apostel. Dres¢en und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr, Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 


Stuttgart, 1947. $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. 
ster ‘Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1545. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W.—Dr. Mariin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der parece. Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 
ann 4, 10 und Math: 2. 33, 37—I. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 

Humboldt, A.» —Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}. 

Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846. $1 62 









Kurtz. H. Tristan und fide —Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 


Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1817. 6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlends Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in $2 Blatt in Sashistich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. @1 75, 
oe Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
ten. % . 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 


Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahi ebenfalls vor | 


raethig. 
Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 





HUNT’S! MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 





ov vite 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONisTs. 


I. The name of this Society shall be Amer 

vain members of Affiliated U ne = 
mem 

tributors to the funds of the Affliat Union on. 


i 
+f 


yment of at lee whieh 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. weve do. 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment 
of Society based on a system of Of an order 


Joint-Stock Property : , 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families : ' 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. : 
Mutual Guarantees ; : | 
Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 


Unrry or Interests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of May” 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appo; 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the ismuteg, an 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated! 5. 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Societ 
holding meetings, collecting funds, ard in every wa it 
fusing the Principles of Assoeiation, and Preparin, : 
their practical application. Ci 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fond y, 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from iu 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be com : 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpos 
the principal of which shall be regularly investo; by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, x, 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Unie 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the meay tim: 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under 4, 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


— 


TV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be ty i 
at such time and place as may be designated by the By». i 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be comps 


Established July, 1859, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand | ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding fox 


Proprietor. 


} 


from each Union, and three other delegates elected X 


Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— | !atge from each Union, provided, that in case ADY deb. 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choos ; 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- | substitue. 


CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 


Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial | Shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics cf the day, relating to Com. 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, snd Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Charac- 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports. Mon- 
eys, Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ; 
Enterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
Incorporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c.; eae of Commerce, Finance and Bank- 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and [ilustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bils of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the coun- 
try and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercie! Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mercuants’ 
Macazing anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extending corres- 
pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ Sevotion 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available,we shall 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and. indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
tifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE | 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon Samuel R. Betts, U.S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish. 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Facte connected with Political Econ. 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment,not equalled by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professiona! men—often furnishing Amer- 
ican and English cases of great value, which are not to be found 
in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend the 
work as usefulin a high degree, to all professions studying the 
current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Bervien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 


I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
rolumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the §: ety 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President. Vix 
President, Foreign on Secretary, Dims; 
Corresponding Secretary, ecording Secretary, Trea 
er, and Seven Directors. 


The Presidents of the various Unions shall be er offen 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the () 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whem shy 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held dura; 
the first week of each month, by order of the Presider, 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the genes 
management of the Union; and shall have power to{ 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Am 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the memlyn 


present. 
GOFFICERS. 


HOK ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Ti easurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 
0. MACDANIEL, « 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., «“ 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J.S. DWIGHT, «“ 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WiitiaM H. Cuannine, President. 

J. BurrerFie.p, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
Wittiam F. Crannine, Recording Secretary 
S.R. Cuarin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisnen, Chief of the Group of Practical Afar 
Mary Buitarp, Chief of the Group of Social Cullur: 
J.8. Dwieut, Chief of the Group of Indoctrinatin 


J Watcort, 
Cavin Brown, 
Caro.tine HitpREeTu 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 56. 37 Malt 


Directors 


Nee gee 


Directors. 


statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as I do cordial- | 21 Females. 


ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I feel assuredit will be with advantage 
to the public. 


{iG-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

{r- Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remit- 
ting Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietor, will be entitled 
to the Magazine. n2 





W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


| 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Sexcers, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarict. 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treas" 

ee Chief of the Group of Pract 

airs. 

Euizapetu BrackweE.1, Chief of the Group of So 
Culture. ; 

Wiruram Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoclatt 
tion. 

Organized, April 7,1847. Members 43. 31 Male” 


RRecEvas a8 Soon as published, allthe cheap publications of | Females. 


the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 1 50 
TheCountess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, — 75 
‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis l4th, 25 
Th ventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 
book, ~- - . -. « 8 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - 25 
The Apocryphal Testament, - & 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - - ° 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. d4 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


sa Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 


} gians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 


basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th m 18. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josgerxu J. coke, President. 

P. W.Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L. Crarke, Secretary. 
Srerxen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 
Wa. T. G. Piesct 


Cuas. H. Corris- 
G.W. Swazey- 


Lowell, Mass. ° ws ‘ 
New Bedford, Mass. -~ - - 
Springfield, " - - 


ewburyport, “ - - - Rey. E. A. Eator. 
Amesbury, | ee - - Rev. §. C. Hewit? 
Mattapoisett, “ - jn - J.D. Srusrevast 
Nantucket, “ : - ‘ 


Bangor, Maine, - - - 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - 
Clarendon, a - - 
Brandon, “ - - - 
Middlebury, “ - - - 
New York, N. Y. - - 


- Dr. J. 5. Ewine. 
C. WoopHovse- 
G. W. WaALKEES- 


_ J.T. Wurre. 


Albany, « - - - Tappan Townse®? 
Westmoreland, N. Y. . : 
Utiea, - - . 


© 


King’s Ferry, “ es 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, Va. - ‘ - Wm. McDiagm. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, ° - J. B. Russet. 
Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. CHAs8- 


James NicHols- 





